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Kidscreen will once again rank and profile the world’s top 50 kids 
entertainment companies at the end of the year. If you want to be 
in the Hot50 mix, now is the time to put your hat in the ring. 


We're accepting submissions until Friday, July 28—and it’s totally FREE! 
All you have to do is fill out an easy online form and tell us about your 
company’s three biggest achievements from the last 12 months 
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Intelligence 


D id the Al cover lines on this issue make 
you want to grab it and read it, or toss 


it out the window? 

As anyone who spends any time on 
LinkedIn will attest, artificial intelligence (Al) 
is a topic that invites much pontification, 
“expertise” and Medium posts of not-so- 
medium length. But the general consensus is 
that Al is the defining technological issue of 
our time, and one that we, as a society, can’t 
afford to ignore. 

As | write this note, OpenAl CEO Sam 
Altman just appeared before US Congress to 
share his concerns about the tech, and sug- 
gest how governments and business should 
proceed with its development. Despite his 
stake in Al’s success—OpenAl is the creator 
of ChatGPT—he had warnings for US law- 
makers about the implications of its growth 
and use, recommending licensing and testing 
requirements for development of Al models, 
and opt-outs for companies that don’t want 


their data/content being used for Al training. 


| was struck by the fact that we usu- 
ally see Big Tech resisting governmental 
regulation, not advocating for it. But Al is a 
different beast, and that’s why we focused 
on it in this issue. Yes, some details will be 
wildly out of date by the time you read 
these articles, because magazine deadlines 
are long, and the news cycle is short. But 
we hoped to highlight areas that broadly 
affect all creative businesses, and provide 
some food for thought on how Al might be 
integrated into your own operations (along 
with considerations on copyright if you do). 


Finally, we showcase the personal viewpoints 
of two passionate industry execs on whether 
Al is a friend or foe. 

Elsewhere in this issue, be sure to set 
aside a few minutes to delve into our special 
report on one of the fastest-growing corners 
of the business—localization. Once a sleepy 
service sector of the entertainment industry, 
dubbing and subtitling have taken on new 

life in the globalized entertainment indus- 
try, and Kidscreen writer Jeremy Dickson 
explores why. 

| also invite you to take a moment to 
dip into Andrea Hernandez’s story on Scott 
Brothers Entertainment's new animated kids 
series, Building Brothers Dream Factory. 
While this show debuted in March in Canada, 
our story focuses on its Latin American 
premiere this June. Jonathan Scott and Drew 
Scott (a.k.a. The Property Brothers) have 
enjoyed a long run of success with their sig- 
nature IP in the region, thanks in part to their 
positive representation of family relation- 
ships in challenging situations. 

This piece directly complements our 
latest Kid Insight feature, in which researcher 
Gary Pope shows that parents in Latin 
American countries like Brazil are super-keen 


to co-view with their kids (another reason 
why IPs like Property Brothers work so well 
there). A Colombian now living in Canada, 
Andrea is keen to unpack what makes 
content and consumer products sing in the 
LatAm region—a market we know many of 
you are interested in—so please reach out to 
her if you have any special insights into the 
188 million kids that UNICEF estimates live in 
LatAm and the Caribbean. 

Finally, I'd like to share with you that this 
is my last note as Kidscreen’s Editor, as I'll be 
stepping away from my role this month. But 
| leave you in the good hands of an amazing 
team of passionate writers, editors, art direc- 
tors and publishers, and | want to thank the 
industry for its incredible generosity in wel- 
coming me—and all the new Kidscreen team 
members—into its fold. It’s been a treat! 


—Katie Bailey 
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* Pocket.watch has a vast catalog of premium originals and ay! 
TV-ready compilations starring the world's most popular 
kids and family creators. Their content is the best way to 
keep viewers On your service. 
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I TAlle 


LIST 


10 things on our 
radar this month 


Taking it to the Max 


If there were any lingering doubts about Warner Bros. Discovery’s commitment to kids 

and family programming after last year’s cuts and restructuring, the media giant quashed 
them this spring with a flurry of strategic moves, including the announcement of a new Harry 
Potter TV series to anchor its rebranded super-streamer, Max. WBD also acquired a pair of 
legacy kids IPs revamped for modern audiences—espionage series Totally Spies! (season seven) 
and new CG-animated series Barney's World. All three—plus previously announced kids shows 
Gremlins: The Secrets of Mogwai, Tiny Toons Looniversity and Barbie Dreamhouse Challenge— 
should help boost Max's subscriber tally and keep profits up for WBD’s direct-to-consumer divi- 
sion. As for the company’s animated features business, its path forward is less clear, especially 
considering that Warner Animation Group's last two animated films—Space Jam: A New Legacy 
and Tom and Jerry—underperformed at the box office, and the division only has one feature 
(Coyote vs. Acme) scheduled for 2023. Despite this uncertainty, WBD chief David Zaslav said in 
the company’s QJ] investors call that he’s “excited” to be reinvigorating Warner's feature anima- 
tion business, and that new boss Bill Damaschke is “hard at work” developing a new slate with 
Warner Bros. Pictures co-heads Mike De Luca and Pam Abdy. 


Diversity evolves 


A new report from Luminate shows that 
while increasing diversity on screens remains 
a challenge, the approach to doing so is 


becoming more nuanced. Luminate identified 


“intersectionality'—the idea that people are 
defined by multiple identities—as a rising 
trend for content creators to follow. 


Months of layoffs 


Times are a bit grim in the entertainment 
industry, with Disney cutting 7,000 positions, 
Google laying off 6% of its workforce, and 
even DreamWorks Animation eliminating 33 
positions in May. As the economy continues 
to teeter, many seem to be bracing for 
what’s next. 


June/July 2023 | 


Streamers get in line 

In April, Canada joined the list of countries passing legisla- 

tion to even the playing field between local broadcasters and 
global streamers. After a lengthy debate, the country passed Bill C-1, 
which requires digital platforms to support local content and adhere 
to national regulations. The move is certain to attract the attention of 
other countries facing similar challenges. 


* a 


Exploring the Amazon 
A year after acquiring MGM, Amazon Studios is launching 


a new division to distribute its original movies and series 
to third parties, while also adding Prime Video originals to streamer 
Freevee. These moves should strengthen Amazon’s combined offering 
to subscribers and raise its profile with consumers, making it a stronger 
player in the competitive SVOD scene. 


Once competitors, now friends? 

A slowing toy market has hit rival toycos Hasbro and Mattel 

hard, with Mattel’s net sales and Hasbro's revenue dropping by 
double-digits in QI. Their solution? Partner up. The competitors have 
inked a first set of co-licensing deals, starting this year with Barbie 
board games and Transformers Hot Wheels. And with both IP portfo- 
lios unlocked, more toy crossovers are sure to come down the pipeline. 


Expanding into mobile 

According to IDG Consulting, mobile makes up 56% of the 

global games market, which Research and Markets predicts will 
generate USS$253 billion in revenue by 2030. More companies in the kids 
space want a piece of this pie—SEGA recently acquired Angry Birds 
creator Rovio Entertainment for USS776 million, and Jazwares is taking 
its powerhouse Squishmallows brand mobile. Game on! 
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Game adaptation gains 


With former Netflix and Cartoon Network 
exec Curtis Lelash in place as the new head of 
film and TV at Supercell Games, the developer's 
juggernaut franchise Clash of Clans could be 
gearing up for an adaptation. The brand has 


generated more than USSI1O billion to date, so 


it almost seems like a no-brainer. 


Is big box office back? 


Global box-office sales for the year are 
expected to hit US$32 billion—a sizable jump 
from 2022’s US$26-billion take—buoyed by 
surprise hit The Super Mario Bros. Movie. If 
Elemental and the new TMNT movie fly just 
as high, it could tamp down worries about 
the future of cinema. 


Teenlit draws new blood 


Lionsgate is diving back into its tried-and- 
true YA book-to-screen strategy, which 
dominated the pop-culture landscape more 
than a decade ago. Can the company win 
with a one-two reboot punch? It’s putting 
a Hunger Games prequel and a new Twilight 
series in the ring to find out. 
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The characters in Not Quite Narwhal—clockwise from 
far left: Pixie, Kelp, Ollie, Leroy and Juniper—represent 
and celebrate different expressions of gender 


Looking 
Dast 


gender 
tropes 


How the creative team behind 
DreamWorks Animation’s Not Quite 
Narwhal kept gender expression 
front of mind in developing its cast. 


BY: KATIE BAILEY 


would have been easy for the writ- 

= ers and artists behind DreamWorks 
Animation’s Not Quite Narwhal to simply 
lean into the cute. Premiering June 19 on 
Netflix, the series is based on a very cute 
book by American author Jessica Sima. It stars 
an adorable unicorn named Kelp, who was 
raised underwater as a narwhal. And the story 
has a sweet, soul-satisfying narrative about 
being happy with who you are. Add in some 


trademark DreamWorks animation, a great 
script and...instant magic, right? 

But DreamWorks, Netflix and executive 
producers Brian Roberts, Nakia Trower and 
Sarah Katin didn't just want to work on a cute 
series. They knew they had a special story and 
wanted to use that opportunity to move the 
needle on what exactly “being true to who 
you are” means in a modern preschool series. 

“We wanted to approach the entire show 
from a lens specific to that character [Kelp], 
and not fall into gender tropes,” says Trower. 
“We didn’t want to say this is a boys show or 
this is a girls show.” 

The idea soon permeated all aspects of 
the show's writing and design. For example, 
the unicorn character Ollie is drawn, voiced 
and written in a “gender-expressive” way—a 
term that GLAAD introduced to the team and 
helped them build into the character devel- 
opment. Traditionally, many of Ollie’s physical 
characteristics would likely be assigned to a 
girl: a soft-pink/pale-yellow ombre ponytail, 
purple eyebrows and stars on his face. While 
the character was written as a boy and goes 
by he/him pronouns, “I hear kids sometimes 
referring to Ollie as a he and sometimes as a 
she because they are not quite sure, because 
he’s not the traditional boy character,” says 
Katin. “He's Ollie, and that’s just who he is.” 

Acceptance of unique characteristics is at 
the heart of the show. In the first episode, 


Kelp guiltily explains to his adoptive narwhal 
parents that he has discovered he’s really 
a unicorn, and that he’s worried this will 
disappoint them. In another, precocious sister 
Juniper is admonished for grilling Kelp on 
unicorn things he doesn’t know. She defends 
herself by saying, “I can’t help it! He’s SO dif- 
ferent, and that’s why he’s SO interesting!” 
Juniper herself is another case in point. 
She was originally written as a little brother 
for Kelp, but when the writers realized the 
boy-girl weight of characters was skewed, the 
character was converted to a girl. The team 
used the opportunity to do an exercise Brian 
Roberts picked up at a Geena Davis Institute 
presentation. In it, Davis asked the audience 
to test their biases by looking at a male 


character and reimagining it as a girl character 
without altering anything. The Narwhal team 
tried it with Juniper and were delighted to 
find that they didn’t have to change a thing 
to make the character “work” as a little sister. 

The elegance of the experiment was a 
revelation for Katin. “It’s kind of annoying 
when people [say], Just take the girl and give 
her masculine things, and now she’s strong!’ 
We went into this thoughtfully and mindfully, 
and really looked at the characteristics we 
created for this little boy character and asked 
ourselves, could a little girl character have 
these characteristics? And we realized that at 
this age [four], as a little sibling, yes.” 
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OPINION: 
A call to action 
on gender 


There's a research and information gap in the industry around how 
preschoolers understand gender. Can we work together to solve it? 


BY: KIM FOULDS & BECCA SEIBERT NAST 


epresentation of gender in media can have powerful effects. Accurate portrayals can 

IR. strengthen connections to one’s identity and shift attitudes. Incomplete or inaccurate 
portrayals, however, can negatively affect a person's self-esteem and mental health. 

Studies have shown that it’s during the preschool years that children learn about and 
internalize gender-conforming stereotypes through their daily experiences, so that by age 
four, they have a sense of their own gender identities. How gender is portrayed in the media 
contributes to their understanding—and perhaps their biases—as there’s increased gen- 
der-stereotyping during the preschool years. 

It’s becoming increasingly clear that children need to see diverse gender representation in 
order to develop a healthy sense of self and an appreciation of others. There is a growing move- 
ment to reflect on and shift the ways that media contributes to how kids understand gender from 


a very young age. As preschool content creators, we have a responsibility to design characters and 
content that appropriately expand this understanding. 

Kids media content has the power to be a mirror for children to see themselves and their own 
gender identities, as well as a window to learn about shared experiences and authentic perspectives that 
support healthy identity development. However, before we, as an industry, can address this, we believe there 
needs to be a more fulsome body of research that can support content creators in developing the programs 
of the future. This, in turn, will also influence the toys, video games and other consumer products that are 
developed for screen-based IPs. 
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We see two looming, unanswered questions that challenge our ability, as an industry, to 


produce gender-inclusive preschool media content: 
f\ What are preschool children developmentally capable of understanding about gender? 


@\ How can media content best support this development? 


This gap in our knowledge drives the limitations we see in gender-diverse representation 
in preschool content. But rather than focusing on our shortfalls, we see these unknowns as 
opportunities. As media-makers, we can ask ourselves a number of important questions in 
our collective approach to creating gender-diverse preschool content: 


Why are we telling these stories? What do we want children to know about gender, and 
how is that reflected in what kids see on screen? How can we use media to support inclu- 
sive and gender-diverse language? 


Whose stories are we telling? How is this reflected behind the camera—from research to 
scripting to production? How is this reflected in front of the camera—from talent to setting 


Kim Foulds (she/her) is VP of content to storyline? 
research at Sesame Workshop 


Who are we telling these stories to? Who is this content for—children or their parents? What 
do we want parents to talk about with their children before, during and after viewing? 


To begin to answer these questions, we need to invest in research to explore the following: 


How do young children understand their own gender? 
How do children understand the genders of their peers? 
How does that understanding shift in different cultural and global contexts? 


How is gender diversity currently incorporated in what ends up in children’s media? 


»>yyD DID 


How is gender diversity reflected behind the camera in the creation of children’s media? 


Only after exploring these research questions will we be able to develop authentic and 
inclusive content. Moreover, we should bear in mind that existing evidence of develop- 
mental milestones regarding gender development has relied on the assumption that child 
research participants are cisgender. 

With a deeper understanding of children’s developmental needs, we can better support 
healthy identities and attitudes in our audiences. 

We believe this is a call to action that works when we collectively answer it. [8 


Becca Seibert Nast (they/them) is manager 
of content research at Sesame Workshop 
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The comeback kid 


Powered by a bricks-and-mortar deal with Macy’s, Toys “R” Us is back. 


BY: COLE WATSON 


he world was shocked when iconic 
T retailer Toys “R” Us crumbled into 
bankruptcy protection in September 2017. 
Amidst the chaos, parent company TRU 
shuttered more than 800 stores in the US 
and UK, and eliminated 30,000-plus jobs 
worldwide within a year. 

TRU initially held onto brand assets in hopes 

of a revival, but it wasn’t until its acquisition 
in 2021 by holding company WHP Global that 


GEC)  folivari 


Toys “R” Us began to stage a resurgence. And 
unexpectedly, it was a department store that 
helped bring the brand back to life. 

Last June, WHP made a deal with American 
retailer Macy’s to incorporate the Toys “R” Us 
brand in more than 400 of its US locations in 
time for the holiday season. These in-store 
shops range from 1,000 to 10,000 square feet, 
with flagship locations in San Francisco, New 
York, Atlanta, Chicago and Miami. 


COSMIC ADVENTURES 
52X11’ 


france-etv [gee 


“| love a good comeback story,” says TRU’s 
global chief marketing officer, Kim Miller. “Our 
connection with the consumer was always 
very strong, and nobody took over the white 
space. There was a need for us to return and 
bring this iconic store into a new era.” 

Today, Toys “R” Us operates more than 
1400 stores in 30-plus countries, including 
500 that opened in 2022. And headlining the 
expansion charge is none other than Geoffrey 
the Giraffe, the retail brand’s mascot for more 
than 50 years. Miller says Geoffrey has enough 
resonance with consumers to carry the retail- 
er’s resurgence from bricks and mortar into 


experiential events and even TV. 
The experiential plans kick off in June with 
Geoffrey’s Tour Across America, which will see 
a Geoffrey Mobile tour bus travel to flagship 
Macy's locations to deliver interactive experi- 
ences, giveaways and exclusive products. Later 
in the year, Geoffrey’s birthday celebrations 
will feature nine days of sales and in-store 
events before the holiday season. Throughout 
the year, all US Toys “R” Us locations will install 
benches where kids can take pictures with the 
character, along with play tables for trying out 
the hottest toys of the year. 
Tying it all together is a new content arm 
called Toys “R” Us Studios, which Miller also 
heads up. This division will use Geoffrey to 
anchor a content lineup that has already 
started rolling out on YouTube. 


“We're hoping to create an atmosphere 
where every human—whether they’e a kid or 
an adult—walks in and has this ‘wow’ moment 
where they can enjoy the feeling of play.” 
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Hookup 


Kidscreen checks in with new, established and evolving kids content 


buyers to find out what they're looking for right now. For more of 
this type of intel, check out our Global Pitch Guide at kidscreen.com. 


BY: ANDREA HERNANDEZ 


eet Kan Kids! Since relaunching five years ago—after its parentco, the Israeli 

Public Broadcasting Corporation (IPBC), replaced the Israel Broadcasting 
Authority (IBA)—Israel’s public TV channel for children has focused its program- 
Mana dsichannel director Oomemne" a ming strategy on domestic and international educational content that reflects real 


life through comedy and drama. 


But it wasn't always this way. Established in 1966, Kan Kids originally featured 
“black-and-white educational programs that...taught math, physics and literature,” 
explains channel director Omer Manor. Its new format debuted in 2017, when the 
IPBC launched three new ad-free channels: main broadcaster Kan Tl, Makan for Arab 
audiences and Kan Kids. 


Aimed primarily at six- to nine-year-olds, with a secondary focus on preschoolers 
and kids ages 10 to 14, today’s Kan Kids features comedies, dramas and documen- 
taries in Hebrew. Its programming aims to help viewers understand topics ranging 
from disability, to religion, to the ongoing Arab-Israeli conflict. Because this content 
POR REREe nore than 35 series is often sensitive in nature, it’s rigorously reviewed by psychologists and linguistics 
Kan Kids has commissioned since 2018 experts as part of the development and production process. 


The channel’s main goal is to feature shows that not only entertain, but accu- 
rately represent societal issues, says Manor. “We believe in the power of TV to 
encourage discussion and tackle the important issues in our country, [to] better 
our society as a whole.” 


What is Kan Kids looking for? 

Without any in-house production infrastructure, most of Kan Kids’ content comes 

from local Israeli studios. The channel has commissioned more than 35 series since 

2018, including Milan High (Sumayoko), Lovely Butterfly (Dori Media), Number 

Ville (PitchiPoy), The Babysitters (Beyond Creative), The Why Show (Shenhar 

Productions) and Who's the Boss (United Studios Israel). “Kan Kids has stories based 

! f —— _ ' in classic locations like schools, but that reflect real situations,” says Manor. For 
Saving the Wild Animals, about a wildlife rescue team, . 

is coming up on its fifth season premiere instance, the channel is currently running Paran Studios’ Madrasa series (20 x 25 

minutes), which is set in a bilingual Jewish-Arab school where kids live, study and 


play together. 


Kan Kids is looking to acquire emotional and non-didactic content to make the 
viewing experience fun and easy, The channel is interested in acquiring all types of 
international programming, but especially animation. “[Animation] is a very small 
market [here], and very expensive,” says Manor, noting that Kan is in the market for 
series with 16 to 20 episodes that are 15 to 25 minutes in length. 


Future releases 
Domestic series premiering on Kan Kids this year and into 2024 include the third 
season of Cramel (40 x 25 minutes), about three orphaned siblings living with their 


: me fe i] adoptive mother; season two of Magnificent Sheli (20 x 25 minutes), starring a 
Madrasa is set in a bilingual Jewish-Arab school 


where Kids lie, ctu and play rahertek soccer-mad girl who joins a mixed-gender league; and the fifth season of Saving the 


Wild Animals (81 x 15 minutes), which centers around a wildlife rescue team. 
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Kiddinx 
is all ears 


The German company is looking 
to capitalize on the popularity 
of podcasts by going global with 
a long-overlooked kid-friendly 
format—audio plays. 


BY: RYAN TUCHOW 


ove over, podcasts and audiobooks! 

Germany's Kiddinx Media is on a mis- 
sion to get the world to tune into its brands 
through a niche format—audio plays. 

Its proof of concept lies in flagship IP Bibi 
& Tina (pictured), a time-honored tale of two 
tween friends who love all things horses. It 
started as a German radio drama in the ’90s 
and, despite being largely unknown outside 
of Western Europe, has now expanded into 
movies, merch and even a new theme park 
opening in 2024. 

With audio formats continuing to click with 
consumers, the time is right to make a global 
push, says Karl Blatz, head of international busi- 
ness development at Kiddinx. The 50-year-old 
company produces its own originals, as well as 
audio plays for third parties. 

But what exactly are audio plays? They're 
typically 40 to 45 minutes long, and unlike 
audiobooks—in which one narrator reads a 
story—they feature voice actors for every 
character, along with sound effects and music. 
Production costs for an audio play can range 
from USS$16,000 to US$27,000 (with some 
running as high as US$54,000), depending on 
the writers, voice talent and rights. 

Blatz admits the longer-form nature of 
audio plays isn’t exactly on trend with the 
increasingly bite-sized nature of today’s 
content (thanks, TikTok!). But he adds that 
the ROI comes from many families who 
want longer stories they can listen to before 
bed, during car rides, or in those everyday 
moments where kids want some background 


noise that helps them relax. And while audio 
plays may be more expensive to produce than 
podcasts, their premium quality makes them 
more worthy of families’ time, he notes. 

Market research has found that the Bibi & 
Tina audio plays resonate most with kids ages 
three to nine, but they are also popular with 
people as old as 25 who listened to Bibi & Tina 
when they were young. This wide potential 
audience has prompted Kiddinx to produce 
more than 500 audio plays in total for the 
various brands in its portfolio, hiring German 
music distributor Zebralution and launching 
content on Spotify, Apple and Amazon Music. 

With Bibi & Tina alone, Kiddinx has sold 
more than 27 million audio plays and sound- 
tracks. Overall, Kiddinx generates roughly 
US$20 million to USS30 million a year in audio 
sales, says Blatz. 

The unfamiliar nature of the format has 
made international expansion tough so far, says 
Blatz. But he adds that despite the challenges, 
Kiddinx has the juice for a long-term push. 
“Expanding outside of Germany with audio 


products is hard, and we have struggled. But 


audio doesn't age the same way as video, and 
it’s easier to remaster, which means we can sell 
a back catalogue that goes back 30 years.” 

To expand its scope, the company plans to 
launch a new CG-animated series based on 
its classic brand Benjamin the Elephant, which 
has garnered interest in India. 

The company is also exploring ASMR 
(autonomous sensory meridian response 
or the “tingling” sensation that people get 
when watching something stimulating) 
content for kids—a format that hasn't gotten 
much business or consumer attention, says 
Blatz. Overall, Kiddinx’s international growth 
strategy is to “think global and act local” by 
distributing content everywhere, and custom- 
izing when necessary for different markets. 

The company’s deep and expanding well of 
content and IPs means that it can be strategic 
and selective about its next moves, says Blatz. 
“Our portfolio is expanding, and the question 
for us is, which of our brands can go interna- 
tional next.” & 
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THE BIG GIG: GM of new brands at Just Play 


PREVIOUSLY: GM of girls design at Moose Toys 


PASSION FOR PLAY: Mazzocco started out in advertising as a graphic designer, but a love for 
toys, fashion and pop culture led her back to her alma mater—New York's Fashion Institute 

of Technology—to study toy design and pursue a new career path. Following stints at toycos 
Shelcore and Tyco Preschool, Mazzocco joined Mattel in 1996 as a design manager. By the time 
she left in 2016, she had risen to GM of the toy giant’s most-profitable brand, Barbie. 


RAISED BY MATTEL: Her two-decade tenure at Mattel meant that Mazzocco “essentially grew up in 
the company,” where she led creative strategy for multiple iconic brands, overseeing elements like 
packaging, licensing and marketing. “From exposure to retail with American Girl, to cutting-edge 
technology that created items like Barbie Nail Printer and Barbie Video Girl, there was so much to 
experience in each chapter of my time there.” she says. “Now | can utilize all of that experience in 
a new chapter at Just Play.” 


The LA-based toyco hired Mazzocco on contract in late 2021 as a strategic creative consultant, 
making things permanent in February 2023. Now in place as GM of new brands, she’s leading the 
development of original IPs as part of Just Play’s long-term strategy. 


ENGAGEMENT IS KING: Breaking down barriers—from bringing more diversity to Barbie, to shaking 
up the conventional fashion-doll scene with Monster High—has been a big factor in Mazzocco’s 
success. During her recent two-year tenure at Moose Toys, she created a growth strategy that 
involved developing new brands. Striving to connect with consumers in new ways is also what 
drew Mazzocco to Just Play. 


“I've always enjoyed inventing and creating products in a collaborative team setting. In today’s 
changing environment, [Just Play has] an entrepreneurial approach that allows it to capitalize on 
new opportunities.” And while Mazzocco says it’s too early to reveal what her next big “play” 
will be in her new role, she drops one clue: “Everyone is seeing the ‘kidult’ category growth and 
wanting to play, too.”—Sadhana Bharanidharan 
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Know your 
audience 


BY: JIM BENTON 


It says here that 
AI knows everything 
and it’s going to take 

over our lives. 


Those really 
don’t sound 
like major 
changes 
to me. 
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Mattel’s 2022 Monster High film—featuring 
a non-binary main character (right) and 
strong female representation among the 
diverse cast—quickly became the number- 
one kids and family movie on Paramount+ 


Sugar & spice 


As the content landscape continues a shift away from traditionally gendered 
content, kids execs discuss why girl-driven media still matters. 


a world that’s been trending away from 
| n binary codes, where does girl-centric 
content fit in? 

The world has changed a lot in the past 
decade, creating a schism between adults and 
kids when it comes to perceptions of gender. 
Insights agency Beano Brain surveyed more 
than 2,000 Gen Alpha kids (born from 2010 
on) and their parents in 2019, and found that 
58% of this demo feels that gender doesn’t 
matter, compared to 32% of their parents. 

This is creating a growing challenge for kids 
producers who have relied on traditionally 
gendered content to shape concepts in the 
past, says Laura Macdonald, chief growth 
officer at research firm Hotwire Global. “Gen 
Alpha is growing up in a much more diverse 


BY: SADHANA BHARANIDHARAN 


world compared to their parents and grand- 
parents, leading them to be a much more 
diverse group, with views not fitting into 
simple groups [such as] gender.” 

The shift was not lost on toy giant 
Mattel, which has undergone a significant 
evolution in this area. Case in point: The 
relaunch of Monster High last year was 
updated for TV and film with a more diver- 
sified cast—including an Afro-Latina lead, 
a non-binary main character and monsters 
with disabilities—and a more equitable 
male-to-female character ratio. 

Kids today are aging into more enlight- 
ened content, says Mattel Television’s SVP 
of creative, Christopher Keenan. “Most 
preschool content [appeals to] the entire 


preschool audience, regardless of a lead 
character’s gender, and this segment sets 
the expectations for the audience as they 
move on to older programming.” 

Today, the idea of certain genres/tropes 
only appealing to a specific gender is no longer 
restricting producers—a dramatic shift from 
the days of “boys = action” and “girls = fan- 
tasy,” he adds. And it can pay off handsomely. 
Monster High became the number-one kids 
and family movie on Paramount+ soon after 
it launched in October 2022, reaching four 
million viewers in its premiere weekend. 


Girls just wanna have range 
According to Paramount UK general manager 


Louise Bucknole, programming should 


embody two distinct and equally import- 
ant forms—equality in terms of diverse 
representation of genders, but also equity, 
meaning that all genders see elements of 
the lives that feel unique to them reflected 
in the content. 

This can be as nuanced as the way a joke 
is written. Bucknole recalls a 2019 study from 
Nickelodeon called What Girls Find Funny 
that showed a small but important difference 
in how boys and girls perceive humor. “While 
the core of humor is the same [for both 
groups], girls tend to show more empathy if 
someone is being pranked, making sure the 
‘victim’ isn’t hurt emotionally or physically 
before fully embracing the joke.” And girl 
audiences appreciate more depth in female 
characters’ personalities, as well as positive 
depictions of female friendships, she adds. 

Sisterhood is a central tenet of classic girl 
IPs—from The Powerpuff Girls, to Totally 
Spies!, to Winx Club—and it underpins 
Paris-based Method Animation’s current 
slate, which includes original series Witch 
Detectives and a gender-bent adaptation of 
The Three Musketeers that has been greenlit 
by ZDF, France Télévisions and RAI. 

Method’s GM and CCO, Katell France, says 
Europe is a flourishing market for modern 
female-centric animation, with proof found 
in the popularity of shows like Miraculous, 
which elevates a likable superheroine with 
a blend of elements from the Japanese “magi- 
cal girl” genre and Parisian aesthetics. 

Today's girls are much more attuned to 
formulaic characterizations, France says. “A girl 
can be a fighter and have a tearful eye, just like 
a boy can be sensitive but brave,” she notes, 
describing her team’s approach to Musketeers. 
The goal is for young audiences to learn that 
“in animation, as in life, the major action roles 
are not [only] reserved for boys.” 


Influence of online and IRL cultures 
Sweden's Star Stable has gone a step further 
by building its reputation as a girl-centric 
brand in gaming—a space that has tradition- 
ally been less welcoming to women. The 
company is gearing up to launch Star Stable: 
Mistfall with an eye to engaging tween girl 
viewers. Pointing to the 54% female work- 
force at Star Stable, CMO Taina Malen calls its 
girl customers “co-creators of our product,” 
adding that the company aims to make them 
feel like they are part of the action. Today’s 
young girls have an affinity for fandom 


culture, with strong opinions and a passion for 
creating user-generated content, adds Malen. 

It’s a slightly different story in India, where 
cultural norms have shaped viewing habits. 
Homegrown animation has long catered to 
young boys, in part because girls watch less 
kid-focused TV, says Sony YAY!’s Leena Lele 
Dutta, head of business at the kids channel. 

“Around the age of seven or eight, girls 
become oriented to watching the programs 
their mothers watch on TV, [such as] soap 
operas,” she explains. This creates less incen- 
tive for broadcasters to target younger girls. 

However, as Indian audiences access a 
greater number of platforms, Dutta says her 
audience research indicates that there is an 
opportunity to reach Indian girls on platforms 
like YouTube and Netflix, the latter of which 
licensed Sony YAY! content last year. 

Dutta is currently fielding pitches for original 
stories featuring girl protagonists—especially 
slice-of-life shows that capture the experi- 
ences of “today’s Indian girl.” An example is 
the kidcaster’s upcoming 2D-animated series 
Maya’s Magic Makeup Box (13 x 22 minutes), 
which follows a teen girl who lacks confidence 
until she discovers a magic makeup box that 
seemingly fixes all her flaws. The catch? The 
box actually doesn’t change her looks, but 
instead transforms the world around her. 

Dutta says the series caters to the under- 
served girl audience by exploring themes like 
teen insecurity and Indian family dynamics 
(such as Maya's relationship with her mother). 


Girlhood gaps and opportunities 
Jes Wolfe, CEO of LA-based media company 
Rebel Girls, highlights ages six to 12 as the 
range when the “confidence gap” ramps up 
between boys and girls. “So by the time 
they're teens, [girls are] 30% less confi- 

dent than boys,” she says, citing data from 
researcher YPulse. 

This insight regarding confidence under- 
lines a need for “captivating stories that 
showcase women having agency”—a thesis 
that fuels the content strategy of Rebel Girls 
and its catalogue of inspirational books about 
real-life women. 

Wolfe is now aiming to replicate the 
formula in other formats, and recently raised 
US$8 million to fuel the company’s expan- 
sion. She'd like to see more depictions of 
female characters using real-world abilities 
to save the day instead of less-relatable 
magical powers. 
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Method Animation’s 
The Three Musketeers 
is a girl-powered take 
on the timeless classic 


* « 


Female agency underlines 
Rebel Girls’ content strategy 
to expand its signatureem- 
powerment stories beyond — 
the bookshelf ? 


wre "a 


The bottom line: Both gender-neutral 
and gendered content can—and should— 
co-exist comfortably in the kids space. 
“Historically, when people were building or 
designing or writing for kids, it was for boys,” 
Wolfe notes, warning that a shift away from 
girl-centric stories could circle back to a 
default setting that caters mostly to boys. 

And she isn’t even sure that the industry 
is changing as much as it thinks it is. “[Even 
today], the world still sees girl content as 
girl content...versus boy content, which can 
be four-quad,” she argues. “| really push the 
industry to come up with captivating stories 
that showcase women having agency—and 


encourage the idea] that all girl content is 
also four-quadrant content.” 1 
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Building 


The sensationally successful Property Brothers are applying their 
blueprint for success to the kids biz. Can their new animated series 
reach the same heights as their core IP? 


BY: ANDREA HERNANDEZ 


he love kids have for building and 

T construction play transcends both time 
and space. But their love of real-life celebrity 
builders? That’s a more modern construct. 

Tapping into both is Builder Brothers’ Dream 
Factory (pictured above), a new CG-animated 
series featuring super-celeb design and reno 
twins Drew and Jonathan Scott. Produced 
by Toronto-based prodcos Scott Brothers 
Entertainment and Sinking Ship Entertainment, 
the show focuses on the powerhouse duo as 
eight-year-olds using high-tech tools to build 
everything from machines to tiny houses in 
order to help their neighborhood friends. 


dreams 


Dream Factory premiered in Canada on 
Corus Entertainment's Treehouse channel 
in March, and made its international debut 
May 1 on Discovery Kids Latin America. 
(Norway’s NRK and Hop! in Israel have also 
recently acquired the show.) It’s a perfect 
one-two strategy: Corus is a longtime 
supporter—its W Network launched 
the brothers’ TV careers—but Discovery 
has grown into one of their brand’s most 
important markets. 

The Property Brothers franchise is very 
popular in Latin America. Its namesake series 
is consistently a top-rated program there, 


according to Josie Crimi, EVP of produc- 
tion and development at Scott Brothers 
Entertainment. And the show attracts nearly 
100 million viewers every year in the US, 
Canada and LatAm combined. 

The brothers’ success in the region can be 
largely attributed to their multi-generational 
appeal, says Jessica Bishop, Warner Bros. 
Discovery Kids & Family’s LatAm director of 
acquisitions and co-productions. “[Property 
Brothers] is already an important co-view- 
ing show for us, so having a series designed 
specifically for kids, and one that speaks 
directly to them, is a very smart move,” she 
says. “We are sure that parents are going 
to love this show as much as they do the 
live-action series.” 

Property Brothers (Hermanos a la 
obra)—which features the Scott brothers 
helping families find, buy and renovate 
their dream homes—premiered in LatAm 
on Discovery Home & Health in 2011. And 
since then, Discovery has picked up a raft of 
other Brothers content, including Brother 
vs Brother (Hermanos a la Obra: Desafio), 


Buying and Selling (Vender para comprar) 


and Property Brothers at Home (Hermanos 
a la obra en casa). 

The brothers’ positive focus on family 
and family dynamics is important for 
Latin American audiences, says Bishop, 
adding that “Property Brothers' down-to- 
earth and humble approach to what can 
traditionally be a stressful process inspires 
people to believe they can do it.” 


Builder Brothers’ Dream Factory “builds” 


on that family focus by highlighting the 
relationship between the two brothers, 
who are empathetic and supportive 
toward one another, explains Carla de 
Jong, head of production at Sinking Ship 
Entertainment. “The show also emphasizes 
the value of service to others and team- 
work, and shows the characters as real kids 
who are vulnerable and unafraid to show 
how much they love each other.” 

She's not worried about whether or not 
kids know who the brothers are in real life 
because their natural appeal and enthusi- 
asm translates well into animation. 


Builder Brothers is the first CG-animated 
production for Sinking Ship, which is best 
known for live-action series like Dino 
Dana and Endlings. It’s also the first kids 
project from Scott Brothers Entertainment 
(SBE), which launched a kids division in July 
2022 and appointed long-time consultant 
Amory Millard as its VP. 

Builder Brothers was the perfect 
vehicle to launch the SBE kids division, 
says Millard. “Drew and Jonathan wanted 
to share the same encouraging messages 
that their parents instilled during their 
childhood—think big, be creative, and try, 
try again.” 

In tune with its overall business model, 
SBE has big ambitions for consumer prod- 
ucts and other franchise opportunities 
based on the series. It’s an area of business 
that the company excels at on the adult 
side, selling more than 10,000 SKUs of 
Property Brothers housewares through 
major US and Canadian retailers such as 
The Home Depot, Wayfair, Amazon and 
Macy's. Sales for this licensing program 
have reached almost USS2 billion in less 
than 10 years, according to SBE. 

The positioning of the kids series is nat- 
urally suited to consumer products, given 
that it focuses on STEAM experiences and 
activities that spark kids’ imaginations, 
encourage creative construction, and fos- 


ter collaboration, Millard explains. 

Mellany Welsh, head of Nelvana 
Enterprises, is also bullish on the merch 
potential of Builder Brothers. She says 
the series’ core values of transformation, 
innovation and resilience, and its roots 
in the maker movement, “encourage kids 
to pursue their dreams and tap into their 
creative minds to think outside the box.” 
Welsh is currently seeking licensing part- 
ners in all categories, including toys. 

Since kids’ love of building is evergreen 
and universal, WBD’s Bishop is confident 
that the new series has the building blocks 
it needs to go global in a big way. 

“The idea of constructing, building and 
creating is a key part of a child's life and 
development...kids love to see the process 
and the teamwork that goes into [it],” she 
says. “Seeing the tangible result of hard 
work is very rewarding to a child, and [it’s 
an experience] they will then emulate at 
home with their family, building towers, 
rockets and LEGO houses.” Ti 
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Bob, the original builder 


nimated stars based on real-life ren- 
A ovators may be hot with today’s kids, 
but they are predated by the original 
animated hero with a hard hat: Bob. 

Bob the Builder (pictured above) was cre- 
ated in 1984 by kids TV super-creator Keith 
Chapman (PAW Patrol), who was inspired 
by a construction machine digging outside 
his home in London. Calling it a “eureka 
moment,” he immediately sketched an 
old-school excavator with big eyes, gave 
it the personality of a mischievous _ kid, 
and added some construction-machine 
buddies. “They needed a father figure, so 
| created Bob,’ Chapman explains. “Il knew 
it was a big idea with great scope for un- 
limited storylines.” 

In 1996, he showed his concept to UK 
prodco HIT Entertainment, which sold the 
BBC on commissioning it. Bob the Builder 
premiered in stop-motion animation in 
1999 and went on to become a worldwide 
hit. Since then, Bob has kept on building. 
CBeebies spun off Bob the Builder: Project 
Build in 2005, followed by Bob the Builder: 
Ready, Steady, Build! in 2010. And in 2014, 
Mattel rebooted the series in CG animation. 

As Bob turns 24 this year, his appeal 
remains strong, and his blueprint for success 
is simple—children’s love for building things 
is timeless and instinctive, says Chapman. 
Building is a great activity that kids can enjoy 
alone or with others, and they find it almost 
as pleasurable to watch someone else build. 

For that reason, he sees Bob evolv- 
ing in the future to reflect new tech: “He 
could be building garages for flying cars, or 
accommodation for astronauts on other 
planets.’”—AH 
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Live’s next big adventure 


As location-based entertainment (LBE) returns to full force in 2023, major players 


are looking beyond rides to thrill fans with modern story-led experiences. 


BY: COLE WATSON 


ew industries were more challenged by 
IF the pandemic than location-based enter- 
tainment (LBE), with theme parks and pop-ups 
turning into ghost towns or closing altogether. 

Now that these gates are wide-open 
again—hopefully for good this time—the 
industry is pulling out all the stops to 
entice people back. But are enchanted 
kingdoms and touring attractions enough 
for today’s consumers? 

So far, the answer seems to be a resound- 
ing yes. As consumers rushed to get out into 
the world again, both Disney and Universal 
posted record-breaking revenues for their 
theme park divisions in 2022. Disney's parks 
grew 73% from 2021, bringing in US$28 billion 
for the full fiscal year, while revenue from 
Universal’s parks increased by 50% to USS$7.5 
billion year over year. 

“There's a lot of pent-up demand from 
people who are really eager to get out and go 


to theme parks,” says Ty Granaroli, Paramount 
Pictures’ EVP of themed entertainment. “And 
one thing you see that’s really unique is that 
for the last year and a half, operators are 
making more money with fewer visitors.” 

Paramount Global is investing heavily in 
themed entertainment, with more than 12 
as-yet-unannounced attractions in its pipeline, 
in addition to the 14 already operating world- 
wide. They range from large-scale theme parks 
and resorts in the Dominican Republic, to low- 
er-scale activations at entertainment centers 
in China and museums in the US. 

Attendance for most theme parks and 
experiences is back up to at least 80% of 
pre-pandemic levels. And despite the lower 
attendance rates, guests are spending more 
money per capita on tickets, on-site refresh- 
ments and consumer products. 

However, the post-pandemic success in 
more traditional park settings somewhat 


disguises a greater overall ratcheting-up 

of consumer expectations for entertain- 
ment experiences. With that shift in mind, 
Paramount's next moves are all about crank- 
ing up the scope of immersive elements in 
its attractions, enhancing the overall brand 
experience and moving away from a ride-by- 
ride format, says Granaroli. 

“When we mention immersion, we are 
talking about the idea that people really want 
to interact with their environment and leave 
footprints,” he explains. “What operators are 
trying to do is flesh out the experience and 
go way beyond just the rides and attractions, 
so that everything the guest sees, hears and 
touches fulfills a story.” 

Themed attractions can no longer get away 
with slapping a brand on a ride or restaurant 
and calling it a day, adds Granaroli. Operators 
are now looking to upgrade the level of guest 
interaction with a property's characters and 


environments to achieve the kind of immer- 
sive impact that kids are increasingly used to in 
gaming and other entertainment experiences. 

Last year, Paramount opened its second 
Nickelodeon Hotels and Resorts location 
in Riviera Maya, Mexico after five years of 
development. The resort's IP integrations 
are carefully planned and executed to work 
with its physical features, so that each 
experience gives guests a feeling of immer- 
sion and authenticity. 

“Everything we build is part of the story- 
telling, from the environment, to the music, 
to the buildings themselves,” says Granaroli. 
“When youre in a Bikini Bottom land, you 
want to hear SpongeBob music and see his 
house; and when you go to the pizzeria, you 
want to hang out with Mikey and the rest of 
the Turtles. It’s all about playing with the sim- 
ple things guests experience, from how they 
order their tickets, to what they see while 


waiting in line for an attraction.” 

A newcomer in the hotel and theme 
park space is Florida-based Falcon’s Beyond, 
which is leveling up its guest experience 
with tech and gadgets. While Paramount 


mines its deep well of brands and franchises, 


Falcon’s is starting anew, building out a 
proprietary action-adventure brand called 
Katmandu and putting kids and families in 
control of the experience. 

“Agency is a massive trend right now 
with kids,” says the company’s EVP of global 
licensing and business development, Daryl 
White. “When you're watching a movie, the 
superhero is the star of that content; but 
when you're at a themed attraction, the 
guest should really be the hero who works 
alongside those characters to save the day.” 

At the heart of its interconnected attrac- 
tions is the company’s BeyondMe platform, 
which allows guests to create and customize 
their own avatars through an RF wristband, 
which also acts as their pass. By visiting rides, 
playing games and attending shows at any of 
Falcon’s parks worldwide, the guest’s avatar 
obtains experience points to level up their 
character and obtain new outfits, creating a 
gamified global experience. 

In the near future, guests will also be able 
to redeem their points for prizes through the 
app’s e-commerce site, and bring their online 
avatars to the company’s mobile games and 
Roblox titles. However, Falcon’s is careful not 
to let tech into the driver's seat of the guest 
experience, White notes. “When developing 


a new ride or experience, story is always key, 
and we never focus on technology first. We 
start with understanding what the message is 
we're trying to convey, and the guest experi- 
ence needs to tell that story. Then we go back 
into what technologies we can use to help 
elevate that guest experience.” 

One example is the Voyage of the Fathom 
Wanderer ride in Falcon’s first Katmandu 
theme park that opened in the Dominican 
Republic in March. The ride begins with 
guests watching the movie on a flat screen 
until they are swiftly lifted into a mid-air 
suspended theater. Then, in front of a mas- 
sive curved 3D screen, they soar through the 
adventure, teaming up with explorer Kilgore 
Goode and his robot Busby to protect the 
underwater realm of Azurlan from a vicious 
sea monster. (The Goode character will also 
be featured in new TV projects Falcon’s 
is developing to further build out the 
Katmandu storyline.) 

“As you go into some different ride systems, 
you can see all this mechanical stuff like 
hydraulics and wires, and it just takes away the 
magic,” says White. “In this ride, we're moving 
people backward and forward in their seats, 
and using wind, mist and scents—but none of 
it is visible to them, so they stay locked into 
the experience from [the time] they sit down.” 

Together with its resort partner, Melia 
Hotels International, Falcon’s invested more 
than USS$350 million in the new theme park. 
And several more Katmandu parks are set to 
open worldwide, including one in the Canary 
Islands in 2024 and one in Mexico in 2025. 

While the bombastic scale of theme parks 
and resorts make for great vacation spots, 
not everyone can afford them. That’s why 
LA-based Kilburn Live focuses on creating 
smaller-scale branded experiences for kids 
and families who want a local day trip that 
won't cost an arm and a leg. 

Founded in 2017, the company has devel- 
oped and operated themed attractions 
based on major IPs, including touring pop- 
ups World of Barbie with Mattel and The 
Search for Snoopy: A Peanuts Adventure 
with Peanuts Worldwide. But the show that 
Kilburn COO Jonathan Sanford says put the 
company on the map was The Dr. Seuss 
Experience, which launched in 2019. 

“Even though Dr. Seuss wasn't our first 
show, it was the execution that showcased 
what our capabilities were with major brands 
and licenses,” says Sanford. “This was during 


aq KVe3 which launched in 2019 
; . 
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Kilburn Live focuses on 
creating smaller-scale 
themed attractions like 
The Dr. Seuss Experience, 
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Florida-based Falcon’s Beyond is leveling 
up with tech and gadgets that put kids and 
families in control of their experience 


: 


2019, when the LBE space was very focused 
on Instagrammable pop-up places where you 
could get the best pictures possible, like The 
Museum of Ice Cream.” 

Within the first two weeks of opening 
in Toronto, the attraction sold more than 
70,000 tickets, which blew past Kilburn’s 
expectations. It then traveled to the US 
in 2021, making stops in Houston, Chicago 
and Denver. Now four years in, the show is 
headed to Washington, DC with signature 
activities based on nine of Dr. Seuss’s books, 
including Trufulla tree swings, a maze of 
Sneetches and a Circus McGurkus carousel. 

However, touring shows have one huge 
challenge, notes Sanford—finding venues 
large enough to house them. “With movies, 
for example, there's a distribution network 
in place that you can use to get that content 
to the 2,500 screens in North America,” 
he explains. “There's no such thing for LBE. 
Venues are so scarce that once you find one 
that works, you have to hold onto it because 
you want to be able to route all your content 
and attractions through it.” 

The issue is so widespread that Kilburn is 
now sub-leasing a Toronto venue to one of 
its direct competitors in exchange for stor- 
age space. In 2023, the company is looking 
to establish a steady distribution network 
for its shows by locking down venues in 
key cities across North America, but this 
depends on what spaces become available 
throughout the year. 

Once venues are secured, the next chal- 
lenge is working with partners to expand the 
show into new merchandising opportunities, 
says Sanford. While Kilburn is interested in 
supporting its attractions with exclusive 
merchandise and limited-edition collectibles, 
its shows are too small-scale for IP owners to 
justify creating new products. 

While Sanford sees Al and digital interac- 
tivity as potential emerging trends in the LBE 
space, he predicts that the industry’s over- 
arching challenges of limited venue space 
and sparse merchandising opportunities will 
force some of its players to either merge or 
close for good. 

“| see a consolidation coming, and that 
will be healthy for the industry at large,” 
he says, adding that when this consolida- 
tion occurs, the companies left standing 
will have more opportunities to bring their 
shows to new markets and keep them there 
for longer stretches. 1 
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Who says NFTs 
can't be kid-friendly? 


For Toekenz, licensing partnerships and parental controls are key to 


getting families in the game. 
BY: COLE WATSON 


B etween celebrity promotions, influ- 
encer scams and rapidly shifting 
financial values, NFTs developed a some- 
what dubious reputation in 2022. But 
working to combat that stigma is LA-based 
Toekenz, which is building the first brand- 
ed-NFT platform for kids and families, 
designed to usher them into the web3 era 
with safety and legitimacy. 

“There’s no way around it: The NFT space 
is confusing, intimidating and, in some ways, 
dangerous—even for sophisticated inves- 
tors,” says Toekenz CEO Iris Ichishita. “I think 
a lot of the current fear-mongering around 
NFTs and children just shows how much edu- 
cation we need in the space, and we want to 
provide that opportunity.” 


Using the company’s namesake app, kids 
ages eight and up can build a digital portfolio 
of NFTs by engaging with the platform's cat- 
alogue of play-to-collect puzzle and creative 
games, as well as educational tutorials. The 
Toekenz app is currently in beta-testing on 
mobile devices. 

Ichishita co-founded the company in 2021 
with chairman James Runnels (CEO of crypto 
brokerage Digital Prime Technologies). The 
pair conceived the idea for Toekenz after 
seeing how their kids interacted with tech- 
nology at home during COVID-19 lockdowns. 

“We know that kids are involved in digital 
gaming, virtual communities and collectibles 
because this was how they socialized during 
the pandemic,” says Ichishita. “These children 


are now some of the most digitally skilled 
people on the planet, and yet they have the 
least safe access to blockchain-based gaming 
and NFTs.” 

To build up the platform's legitimacy and 
safety, Toekenz is pursuing kidSAFE and COPPA 
compliance certification. The app will also fea- 
ture a suite of parental controls allowing adults 
to monitor kids’ engagement on the app and 
manage what content they can access. 

While these measures should help build 
accountability, Ichishita says that bringing 
licensing into the mix will bind all of the 
platform's pieces together. “By developing 
brand partnerships with toy companies and 
studios, parents will have trust and peace 
of mind in knowing that these projects and 
digital collectibles are authentic and 100% 
legally licensed.” 

In 2022, Toekenz signed licensing deals with 
Mattel, Pinkfong and Canadian prodco Boat 
Rocker Media to integrate their properties 
onto the platform through branded games, 
exclusive NFT collections and virtual fan clubs. 

“When | began pitching Toekenz to major 
brands last year, it started with questions,” 
says Ichishita. “What is this technology? Do 
we need it? And how do we add it to our 
digital portfolios? Now, the conversation has 
evolved to, ‘We absolutely need it? because 
unlike other adult-facing projects that feature 
children’s properties, companies now have 
the ability to actually reach and engage 
[younger audiences].” 

Ichishita says the company is actively 
seeking out more partnerships with multi- 
generational brands, targeting kids who are 
hungry for collectibles and families that want 
to understand the tech. 

“Looking at adult-facing NFTs, early 
adoption is key, and we don’t want everyday 
families and children to be left behind,” says 
Ichishita. “Early adopters get all the perks 
down the road, but if we help families under- 
stand the space and build those foundational 
skills now, they can thrive in the metaverse as 
it continues to evolve.” 

While Toekenz is focused in the short term 
on preparing for its launch, Ichishita predicts 
that the next trend in the NFT space will be 
adding user-generated content. “I believe 
that there is a desire for people to design and 
mint their own NFTs. We see that as a natural 
evolution of our business, and we want to 
offer creation tools to help [users] foster 
their own collections and web3 franchises.” 


Do you have a 
license for that? 


How brands are expanding engagement opportunities. 


BY: CHRISTOPHER BYRNE 


fond of saying that brands are 

communities. And indeed they 
are, as engagement with a brand is part 
of an expression of identity, often shared 
with others (e.g. Comic-Con). However, in 
this dynamic market—particularly when it 
comes to entertainment franchises—savvy 
marketers and IP owners are looking to 
create consumer experiences that foster 
closer relationships with brands, beyond 
traditional licensing categories. This has led 
to categories that didn’t exist a few short 
years ago. 

Maura Regan, president of Licensing 
International, says that the interpretation of 
brands into experiences is “really ramping 
up now,” adding that “brands are doubling 
down.” Key to this rising trend is that fandom 
is now often shared across multiple genera- 
tions, with all the opportunities that entails. 
(Baby Yoda, we're looking at you.) 

A good example is century-old brand 
Ringling Bros., which unveiled its com- 
pletely revamped circus in March ahead 
of a new tour this fall. The animal acts are 
gone, replaced with storylines and incredi- 
ble human feats (a la Cirque de Soleil). The 
goal is to have the performers—and the 
show—forge a personal connection with the 


audience, so circus-goers will want to take 
the experience home in the form of licensed 
goods. In addition to traditional souvenirs, 
Ringling is going a step further and looking 
into licensing apparel, social media platforms 
and more. If that strategy works, a trip to the 
main event will be just one part of an ongo- 


ing relationship with the brand. 

“Consumers want a reason to buy,” 
explains Regan. “Particularly in [the US], 
we're consumers. If you're the owner of a 
brand, you want to take full advantage at 
every step of engagement.” 

Of course, retail remains a powerful 
platform for experiential marketing, and the 
trend is towards a focused and immersive 
experience. Within a few city blocks of 
where | live, the family-focused Camp store 
is an incredibly popular destination. Billed 
as a “Family Experience Company,” Camp 
stores offer kids hands-on interaction with 
toys, events and play, all of which has led 
to a very loyal consumer base. In fact, when 
Silicon Valley Bank failed last winter, putting 


the store in jeopardy, Camp’s customers 
raced to buy products so the store could 
make its payroll. 

This demand for (almost) 24/7 engage- 
ment is rife with opportunities. We're really 


impressed with a relatively new company 


called Facer, which allows brand owners to 
create unique faces for smartwatches (pic- 
tured). It’s an easy and relatively inexpensive 
way to stay in front of fans—and reinforce 
the brand 80 times a day. (Facer says that’s 
how often consumers check their smart- 
watches on average.) 

Now, I’m not going to suggest that every 
brand needs a toaster (though the Hello 
Kitty ones are pretty darn cute), or that 
Angry Birds golf club covers (so clever) are 
for everyone on the links. What | am saying 
is that as brands become more integrated 
into consumers’ lives, seeking out creative 
new ways to deliver an experience will be an 
essential strategy. 

It’s also important in a world where shop- 
ping is increasingly happening online. This 
may be efficient, but it comes at the cost 
of amore personal connection to a brand 
or property. It’s why people love stores like 
Camp, The LEGO Store, American Girl and 
FAO Schwarz—the human connection and 
hands-on experience simply can't be repli- 
cated in a virtual world. 

At the end of the day, your customers are 
showing you how they interact with your 
brands. It’s a good idea to listen to them. 


CHRISTOPHER BYRNE (a.k.a. The Toy Guy) is a toy expert, consultant, author and co-host of The Playground Podcast. 
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Kids & family screen time 


Global snapshot: Kids Industries asked 5,000-plus families around the world how 
they're using devices right now, and uncovered some fascinating regional trends. 


BY: GARY POPE 


arenting has shifted. The first genera- 
P tion of truly digital-native parents are 
now bringing their own values, needs and 
experiences to the difficult job of raising kids 
in 2023. Front and center for them is making 
sure that digital literacy is added to those 
core skills that every young human needs in 
order to thrive. 

Parents are more engaged; digitization is 
democratizing access to knowledge; and the 
nations that put a premium on this knowl- 
edge are where parents seem most at ease 
with their newfound digital nativity. 


Change is happening 

Children need nutritious media to get the 
most value from their screen time—this 
has never been up for debate. But if we're 


honest, dollars often trump nutrition. The 
golden age of children’s media has come 
under attack from the expectations of an 
investor community hunting for the next 
on-demand hit. 

Markets adapt when consumers voice 
their demand for change. Late last year, after 
working on a number of international client 
projects, we started to register a sea change. 
No society stands still when its foundations 
are rocked like they were by the pandemic. 
And so, armed with more than just a hunch, 
we decided to dig deeper and see what it’s 
like to be a family in 2023. 

In January, we spoke with 5,043 families— 
and a total of 20,147 family members—from 
10 countries around the world. We asked 
them about parenting, fandom, happiness, 


the future, and their attitudes, wants and 
needs from the media they consume. 

The bulk of the parents of four- to 13-year- 
olds we talked to are, broadly speaking, ages 
18 to 43 (Gen Z and Gen Y). They are also the 
first generation of parents in history who are 
fully aware of both the benefits and failings 
of digital society. It’s this awareness that is 
driving the change in how our children con- 
sume and take advantage of the digital world 
they have been born into. 


Access with strings very much attached 

The study made it clear that children’s access 
to digital media is even more expansive than 
we previously thought—and that much of 
the time they spend consuming content is 
without a parent looking over their shoulder. 


Whether this is good or bad depends on 
how you see things, of course. Either way, 
it means we have a collective responsibility 
to ensure that as much nutritious content 
as possible finds its way onto those devices. 
After all, never before in the history of 
humanity has so much content been in the 
(very small) hands of so many. 

We asked the families which of the follow- 
ing nine commonplace devices their children 
have access to—smartphones, tablets, 
laptops/PCs, smartwatches, generic smart- 
speakers, age-appropriate smartspeakers (e.g. 
Echo Dot Kids), handheld game consoles, 
stationary game consoles and e-readers. 

Nearly a third —28% of all children ages four 
to 13 in our sample—had access to and used 
all nine of these devices. Perhaps even more 
tellingly, nearly three-quarters of respondents 
had access to and used five or more of them. 

For the family in 2023, device access and 
use is not as connected to age as it has been 
in the past. The number of devices accessed 


Percentage of parents who 
strongly agree that screen- 
based media should provide 
opportunities to watch/play 
and have fun together. 
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28% of children ages four 
to 13 had access to and used 
nine different devices. 


is broadly consistent throughout the three 
age bands that we explored in the study. 

It’s interesting that the two nations with 
the highest levels of device access (seven or 
more) are India at 64% and Brazil at 58%. Both 
are massively populous nations in the south- 
ern hemisphere, each with a surging middle 
class and a hunger for the future. 

Oh, and by the way, these are also the two 
highest-indexing countries in the world when 
it comes to the importance they place on 
parenting—82% of Indian parents say that 
parenting is the most important job there is, 
and 89% of Brazilian parents feel the same. 

These are not easygoing parents. They 
truly, madly, deeply want the very best for 
their children, and they're welcoming tech- 
nology as one way to facilitate that. 


Parents are embracing media responsibility 
Of all the things that parents want from 
children’s media, positive role models rank 
as the most important globally (albeit with 
a degree of disparity). And once again, the 
countries that index the highest on this fun- 
damental are in the southern hemisphere. (Is 
there a pattern emerging here?) 

Leading the way are Nigeria (78%), India 
(61%) and Mexico (58%), while France (37%), 
South Korea (38%) and Germany (43%) rank 
far below them—seemingly not quite as 
concerned as their materially less-advan- 
taged counterparts about the impact that 
media can have. 


Active engagement: A family affair 
The study clearly showed that families want 
to spend more time together. Co-viewing is 
increasingly important and is actively sought 
by nearly half the parents we spoke to. 
Globally, 47% of them ranked the term, 
“Opportunities for me and my child to watch/ 
play together and both have fun” as the 
second most important aspect of children’s 
media. (The percentages specific to each of 
the 10 countries surveyed can be seen in the 
graph to the left). Even more interestingly, 74% 


of parents say they do this for at least half of 
the time they spend with their children. 

If we cross-reference this data with the 
parental attitudes data, we see further 
evidence that parents in the southern 
hemisphere take their responsibilities very 
seriously. The three countries that thought 
the shared experience of content was most 
important are also the three in which parents 
report working the hardest to improve their 
competence as parents: Brazil at 85%, Nigeria 
at 89% and Mexico at 86%. 

Parents’ motivations to do things together 
with their children can be seen in the variety 
of content that is consumed together. 

Of course, some channels are more suitable 
for co-viewing than others, but nonetheless, 
this indicates that parents have acknowledged 
their children are digitally engaged, and value 
this as an opportunity for quality family time. 

The rise of audio entertainment is also 
interesting. While families aren't as fre- 
quently engaged in this media as other 
types, when they are, it’s more likely that 
they will do so as a family. Yes, some of that 
is listening to the radio; but audio books and 
smartspeakers are increasingly the norm— 
59% of the families we surveyed have a 
generic smartspeaker in the home, and 50% 
have a child-specific smartspeaker. 

Digital democratization, device access and 
a hunger for nutritious content are causing a 
shift in parenting that will—if we listen care- 
fully and provide for these needs—start to 
address some of the less celebratory aspects 
of children’s media that have been on the rise 
over these last few years. And with any luck, 
that will mean that the golden age of chil- 
dren’s media can be revived once more. 


GARY POPE co-founded Kids Industries in 
2002 with his wife, Jennifer. Today, he leads the 
agency as CEO to find answers to the most 
challenging problems in the family market. 
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Aquifer’s Shoutouts platform uses Al to quickly generate animation 
featuring licensed characters, such as the L.O.L. Surprise! dolls 
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The kids 
and 


Kidscreen explores how Al is making 
its way into the business of children’s 
entertainment, right here and now. 


BY: RYAN TUCHOW 


Wi can safely put aside thoughts of evil robots taking 
e over the world for now; artificial intelligence (Al) 


is still pretty far from realizing its often-insidious portrayal 

in sci-fi movies like The Matrix. But it is here, and it’s making 
its way into the kids entertainment business as a technology 
with dizzying potential for both positive improvement and 
peril. So where are we now, and what can we expect next? 

Al can be a bit overwhelming, but you can sum it up as 
a technology that uses mass amounts of data to gener- 
ate predictions, actions or judgments for faster and more 
efficient processes. At that simplified level, Al is already 
all around us, powering home devices and providing basic 
customer service online. 

Super-advanced Al (also known as deep learning)—which 
does not require human involvement for a computer to 
“think” or act—is still in its infancy, and likely 20 to 50 years 
away from widespread use, says Avi Goldfarb, author, pro- 
fessor and Al chair at the University of Toronto. But with the 
arrival of ChatGPT this winter, and the fact that the tech is 
already making inroads into the media and content industry, 
he advises that execs should be getting up to speed on its 
potential if they aren't already. 

According to Harvard Business Review, there are three 
main reasons why Al is typically applied to business: to auto- 
mate processes, provide insights and engage. This provides a 
useful framework for examining how Al has entered the kids 
biz, and where it’s headed. 


THE SAME BUSINESS, JUST AUTOMATIC 

California's Genius Brands International (GBI) made a splash 
this winter with the announcement that it’s using ChatGPT, 
Al text-to-video and video animation tools to help with pro- 
duction processes for two new animated series for YouTube 
and its Kartoon Channel! AVOD. 

GBI used Al to help generate scripts, art and animation for 
Kidaverse Fast Facts, a series of 15- to 30-second shorts that 
launched in March. New videos, in which three kids share 
bite-sized trivia about history, science and sports, air weekly. 
Shortly after that announcement, GBI unveiled another 
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Al-powered project, Secret Millionaires Club 
Minis (26 x one minute), designed to teach 
kids about financial literacy. 

These short-form series have allowed the 
prodco to explore methods for automat- 
ing its pipeline. GBI has already discovered 
multiple uses for Al, including text-to-image 
and text-to-speech generation (enter a text 
prompt, and Al creates an image or audio). 
The company has also used the tech to 
generate avatars and improve the quality 
of videos and images, says Todd Steinman, 
president of Genius Networks at GBI. 

“(The two series] are low-lift initiatives that 
let us test the water in an innocuous way,” 
Steinman explains. “Al is a great creative part- 
ner and tool that assists the creative process, 
but does not replace it. Al tools can’t initiate 
or ideate without human input, and that isn’t 
changing anytime soon.” 

Al's core value is that it can handle mundane 
and repetitive tasks, such as making new visu- 
als—thereby freeing up creatives to actually 
create, he adds. Since GBI began slowly inte- 
grating artificial intelligence into its workflow, 


Steinman has seen it generate ideas and save 
time iterating by automatically creating assets. 
“Al offers tools that assist us to structure 

ideas, topics and interests, and it helps us 
reach our creative goals more quickly, with 
more options than ever before,” he says. 
“Working with Al as it evolves allows us to 
better understand how to leverage it, as well 
as identify its blind spots.” 

The tech’s potential makes it worthy of all 
the recent hype, says Chris Williams, CEO and 
founder of pocket.watch. 

At the moment, pocket.watch is using Al 
to meet a demand for personalized content, 
partnering with Denver-based Al company 
Veritone to bring ll-year-old kidfluencer 
Ryan Kaji (Ryan’s World) onto personalized 
video site Cameo Kids...without him ever 
having to spend time on the platform. While 
some adult celebs can afford to invest the 
labor into creating custom vids for Cameo, 
it’s unrealistic to ask young talent to spend 
several hours a week (or more) doing so. And 
that’s where Al comes in. 

Using existing recordings of Kaji’s voice, 
Veritone’s Al programs can automatically 
generate animated videos of Kaji’s super- 
hero alter ego, Red Titan, wishing kids happy 
birthday, or delivering other personalized 


Animatic Media sees its new 
Furwee Al chatbot as a licensing 
opportunity for brands to turn 
their characters into chatbots 
that can communicate with kids 


messages. The tech speeds up the animation 
and production of the videos so they can be 
sent to consumers in days, without requiring 
Kaji’s time to do so. 

This is especially valuable for young cre- 
ators, whose working time is limited. With 
the help of Al, Kaji can still connect with 
fans through the videos without having to 
make content all day, says Williams. “With 
any of our partners, we never want it to 
be like they're in a zoo, where they have to 
constantly work or perform for the audience. 
This is the tip of the iceberg in terms of the 
assistance we get with Al.” 


A NEW KIND OF ENGAGEMENT 

The magic of connecting kids with their 
favorite IPs is exactly what Texas-based 
techco Aquifer is looking to create. The com- 
pany uses Al to quickly make CG-animated 
videos, with the goal of making animated 
storytelling more accessible. 

In 2022, Aquifer partnered with Toronto's 
Guru Studio (True and the Rainbow 
Kingdom) to launch fully animated personal- 
ized videos on Cameo. And in January 2023, 
it worked with toyco MGA Entertainment to 
launch an Al-powered messaging platform 
called Shoutouts, which similarly offers “cus- 
tomized” messages to kids from characters. 

In Shoutouts, kids can create a custom mes- 
sage to be delivered by one of MGA’s L.OLL. 
Surprise! characters—anything from congrats 
on your good grades, to happy seventh birth- 
day. An Al program turns the written message 
into a script that a human reads into Aquifer’s 
system. Then, Al-powered tech automatically 
creates the animation on top of this record- 
ing, capturing facial expressions, changing the 
voice and making an animated background. 

Aquifer’s goal is to make animation acces- 
sible, quick and easy for all producers, says 
co-founder and CEO Chen Zhang. The tech 
eliminates the long production times and 
high costs of animating a video frame by 
frame. Through Shoutouts, a 45- to 60-sec- 
ond video is delivered in 24 to 48 hours, and 
the plan is to make the process even faster 
going forward, says Zhang. 

That speed of delivery means brands can 
quickly respond to trends and social events 
by making targeted videos for all of their 
various platforms. No more having to wait 
weeks or months for a project to make its 
way through the pipeline and miss out on the 
latest TikTok trend. 


Aquifer sees Al as a tool that can make animation production fast and easy for all creators 


“Every time there's a hype cycle for a new 
technology, there's always this assumption 
that it’s going to be the be-all, end-all solu- 
tion, and that’s never the case,” says Zhang. 
“Our job [as creators] is to maintain the level 
of quality, fidelity and storytelling, while 
cherry-picking the bits that Al has to offer 
and inserting them into our process to gain 
maximum efficiency.” 

For pocket.watch, the tech can also 
make content curation faster by generating 
metadata (a project’s synopsis, genre, credits) 
and creating thumbnails. These are key tasks 
in the distribution process that can fill a real 
person's day, and it’s work that can be passed 
to Al, adds Williams. 

Another useful application is in dubbing, 
since Al can automatically translate content 
into multiple languages, which makes the 
process of selling content abroad both faster 
and cheaper. 

Long term, the tech could change what 
high-quality content looks like as Al gets bet- 
ter at animating, writing and creating on its 
own, says Williams. But for kidcos that don’t 
want to create their own Al pipelines, or even 
figure out the tech themselves, Florida ser- 
vice studio Animatic Media has a solution. It’s 
a cute Al-powered creature called Furwee. 

Furwee is a 2D-animated chatbot for kids, 
built using ChatGPT. Children can type a 
message to Furwee, and the bot will speak 
back. The studio self-financed the chatbot 
and unveiled it in March. 

Animatic is using Furwee as a proof of 
concept for a new type of licensing oppor- 
tunity where brands can turn their characters 
into chatbots that can communicate one on 
one with kids, says company founder Scott 
Ownbey. In creating ads for PepsiCo and 


Sesame Workshop, the studio has seen how 
hard it can be for brands to reach kids, and 
these viewers not only crave entertainment, 
they also want a personalized connection 
to a brand. Moving beyond making videos 
and into creating chatbots provides a brand 
extension that kids can pose questions to, 
converse with and maybe even become 
friends with through organic—and safe— 
conversations, says Ownbey. 

Animatic has been shopping the oppor- 
tunity around to IP owners, and adding new 
Furwee functions based on what kids want to 
see in a virtual companion. The key takeaways 
from the studio's kid-testing are that children 
want to be able to speak to a bot instead 
of just typing, and they want to access it on 
their mobile devices. 

For Animatic, the capabilities of these 
chatbots range from a subscription service 
for continual access, to pop-up methods that 
brand marketers can use to connect with 
kids. But Al is still so new, brand owners are 
struggling to understand what the tech can 
do, how it works and, most importantly, how 
can they align it with their IPs. 

“l've seen the potential of this, and we'll 
keep refining it as we go, because I’m sure 
there are many others exploring similar 
products now,” says Ownbey. “We could train 
Furwee to be an educational tool, or just offer 
brands a more interactive way to reach kids.” 


THINK SMARTER, NOT HARDER 

As executives become more comfortable 
and familiar with Al, its benefits could extend 
to helping them make better decisions by 
providing more accurate market predic- 
tions—such as what types of content will be 
successful based on past sales—or figuring 
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out what kids need to learn most and when, 
says U of T’s Goldfarb. 

The tech is already being offered by 
vendors in the marketplace, and could be 
particularly useful to help kids producers 
optimize YouTube reach by improving 
keywords, spotting what titles work best, 
and gauging an audience's interest. But as the 
tech builds up its ability to make decisions 
and predictions, its insights could go beyond 
YouTube guidance to spotting macro indus- 
try trends, identifying who is buying, and 
determining exactly what those buyers need. 

Al also has the potential to optimize digital 
advertising by making more compelling copy 
and visuals—and doing it almost instantly. 
But combining Al and advertising triggers 
an area of particular concern for the kids 
media industry: privacy. Al requires a lot of 
data to make predictions and “learn,” and 
privacy laws such as COPPA in the US and the 
GDPR in Europe will eventually have to start 
addressing the tech’s implications for kids’ 
privacy and safety, Goldfarb warns. 

It’s a sentiment echoed by Ognjen Todic, 
CEO of San Francisco-based Keen Research, 
who is optimistic about Al’s potential, but 
warns that regulation conversations need to 
start happening soon. 

Keen develops speech recognition soft- 
ware that works in devices and mobile apps. 
ViacomCBS uses the tech for interactive 
content and videos featured on its kids SVOD 
platform Noggin. In its Feeling Faces game, 
for example, characters such as Rubble from 
PAW Patrol make faces and ask kids to verbally 
identify the character's emotion. Without 
infringing on their privacy, the software has to 
be sophisticated enough to catch what kids 
are saying in order to determine if they have 
anded on the right answer. The challenge on 


top of that is to give kids a genuinely interac- 
tive experience, in which they feel like they're 


in control of the content and engaging authen- 
tically with a brand's characters, says Todic. 

“The best-use cases are the ones where 
the technology is invisible—where the Al is 
in the background and a device is just making 
magic happen,” adds Todic. 

As the kids business adopts Al into its pro- 
cesses, companies will have to decide if the 
tech can improve the way content is made, 
and how much they want to change their pro- 
cesses to put Al to work. In essence, where are 
the best places for the magic to happen, and 
how much can be done with tech alone? 
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F R | E N Much like life itself, media production is constantly evolving. 

As a content creator, | have witnessed the tide of change 
firsthand, and Al heralds the next stage of our industry. Time and again, groundbreaking 
technologies have spawned skepticism, only to eventually be accepted and celebrated. 
Whether it was fear surrounding the transition from traditional to digital illustration 
and animation, or the birth of digital photography, every new frontier has been met 
with anxiety, but has subsequently expanded our lives. 

The debate over Al mirrors the unease that accompanied past advancements. Job 
loss is an all-too-familiar refrain that comes with technological progress. And while it’s 
true that innovations may make some production roles obsolete, they simultaneously 
usher in new opportunities, often outshining their precursors. 

It’s crucial to understand that progress is not a zero-sum game. Embracing Al 
doesn't mean abandoning traditional techniques; rather, it enriches our creativity, 
allowing creators to delve into new depths of expression and collaboration. 

To address the concern of theft, | propose that Al-generated art is not inherently 
plagiaristic. In many cases, Al models generate art by drawing from an array of sources 
to create work that is both distinctive and transformative, like a new artist drawing 
inspiration from the old masters. Musicians have long used sampling as a tool to cre- 
ate new music from older compositions. As long as sampling is done responsibly, it’s 
not seen as theft, but as a unique, wholly separate piece of art, which often revives 
interest in the source material. 

As with any powerful tool, it's inevitable that some people may use Al irresponsibly. 
However, this reality should not deter creators from harnessing the technology's poten- 
tial. Instead, artists should continue to rely on existing legal protections to safeguard 
their work, whether the infringing work is Al-generated or not. By proactively defending 
their intellectual property rights, creators can ensure that Al models are used responsi- 
bly, preserving their artistic integrity while still embracing the potential of Al. 

In the realm of animation production, Al can revolutionize the creative process. By 
combining human talent and Al technology, animated content can be created faster, 
cheaper and with more agency and creative freedom. Al can be used to democ- 
ratize content production, allowing small teams to compete with mighty studios. 
Innovating with Al technology can lead to entire new methods of storytelling, and 
challenge our preconceptions about children's media. 

Although Al's accessibility may lead to an increase in lower-quality, more ama- 
teurish content, market forces ultimately decide what content will be successful. 
The discerning taste of children, for instance, ensures that most content must be 
high-quality, keeping professional artists in demand. With Al tools, skilled artists can 
reach new heights and produce innovative and superior content. 

Al also has the potential to challenge the cultural dominance of major studios by 
democratizing the industry and leveling the playing field for smaller teams and inde- 
pendent artists, resulting in a more diverse and inclusive creative landscape. 

As an artist who has labored for years to hone my craft—yet who also advocates 
for Al—I firmly believe that the future of art lies in curiosity, collaboration and inno- 
vation, rather than fear and trepidation. In the wake of the release and widespread 
adoption of Al models such as Stable Diffusion, Pandora's Box has not only been 
opened, but also open-sourced, and it cannot be closed. By cultivating open-mind- 
edness and adaptability, we can collectively usher in a new era of artistic expression, 
driven by the transformative potential of Al. 


CARL REED is a writer, director and Oscar-winning producer who has been 
creating content for more than 20 years. He is a co-founder of Lion Forge 
Comics and Lion Forge Animation, and founder of Composition Media, 
where he currently serves as CEO. 
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Al really scares me. | admit that | sometimes find the relent- 

less advancement of technology generally a bit scary—probably 
because | don't fully understand it. But that’s not the case with Al. | do understand 
it, and it’s downright terrifying. 

Al has quickly become THE big thing of 2023, and it’s already transforming our 
world. But it was a recent announcement that some kids producers are planning 
to integrate Al into their productions that really disquieted me, thinking about 
what we sacrifice if we go down that road. 

We've seen some wild tech-related predictions come true (except maybe flying 
cars). When | was in primary school, | designed a poster of the future that included 
tinfoil clothes, touchscreens and flashing lights everywhere—most of which are 
now the norm. Artificial intelligence has long been the stuff of science fiction 
movies, but it’s now starting to feel like computers could very well take over our 
world—and even, without being too dramatic, herald the end of humanity. 

We live in a beautiful, creative world full of music, film, art, poetry and story. 
We love a night in the pub yarning with friends, going to see live music or art, 
or getting lost in a film. And the reason we love these things so much is because 
they do us so much good. They feed our souls. They're therapeutic and life-giv- 
ing because they’re personal, and we discover things about ourselves through 
doing them. Story, music, film and art can make statements, celebrate and grieve. 
They're often personal to the creator, and we get absorbed into their world. 
They're escapist, relatable, divine. 
In kids production, we tell stories to the next generation, which is a privilege 


not to be taken lightly. We know that stories, art and music have the power to 


influence, inform, change ideals and bring hope. They are our strongest weapons 
for good—and sometimes for change—and artists everywhere have been using 
the arts to shape our world since the origins of humanity. 

So, what happens when we dare to use a computer algorithm to create these 
things? We're already seeing a copyright minefield of freaky Al-generated art 
emerge. And it’s only a matter of time until some genius feeds all the songs ever 
written into a computer and asks it to “create” an original melody in a particular 
style (or maybe we're already there). 

Therefore, anyone can “create” art that is technically original. But it’s entirely 
empty—devoid of meaning, emotion or purpose. It’s nothing more than a ran- 
dom blurring of stuff already existing that is done so cleverly it fools us into 
thinking it’s genuine. But it’s not. And it can’t be. 

The ChatGPT homepage even admits that it “..sometimes writes plausible- 
sounding but incorrect or nonsensical answers. Fixing this issue is challenging, 
as during RL training, there’s currently no source of truth.” Since Al algorithms 
are built by humans, these algorithms can easily be intentionally or inadvertently 
biased by those who train them. 

So, do we lose truth along with the joy and healing power of the arts in 
exchange for the opportunity to save money and make cheaper shows for kids? 
Should we even risk that? Creating, understanding and appreciating art and cul- 
ture are fundamental to the childhood experience, and responsible for all the 
wonders of our world—and millions of well-decorated refrigerators! 

If we let computers start creating these things for us, then is that what the end 
of humanity looks like? | guess it's not such a far-fetched worry after all. Hi 
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enerative Al tools like Midjourney and ChatGPT 

have been available for less than a year, but they're 
already changing our conception of authorship. With just 
a few keystrokes, anyone can generate character designs, 
plot lines, lyrics and melodies—with no experience, 
talent or skill required. 

But are generative Al tools, which are “trained” on 
troves of data that include copyrighted works, infringing 
copyrights? Who owns what Als create? And is it even 
ownable at all? 

It'll be years before we have definitive answers. But for 
now, there are things you should know, and steps you 
can take to ensure that Al isn’t jeopardizing your rights 
to your creations—or tainting any rights you acquire. 


Copyright is the exclusive right to copy, distribute, 
display or perform TV series, films and other works of 
authorship. Exclusivity is the key to making copyrights 
valuable. Only the owner of a copyright has the right to 
create—and authorize the creation of—derivative works 
such as licensed products, sequels and spinoffs. 

Under US law, for a work to be copyrightable, there 
are two essential requirements: It must be original, and it 
must be “fixed in a tangible medium of expression”’—i.e., 
not just an idea, but something concrete, like a script, 
drawing or film. 

As soon as you create a work, you own the copyright; 
registration isn’t required for ownership, but it is required 
in the US prior to filing an infringement suit, and it’s 
recommended in many other countries. 

When Al comes into the picture, two categories of 
new questions arise. I'll refer to them as “backward-look- 
ing” and “forward-looking.” 


The backward-looking questions are: Have Als “trained” on 
copyrighted material already infringed copyrights? And if 
so, is new material they create irreparably compromised? 
The short answer is that we don’t know yet. Courts 
will decide, based on technical legal considerations, 
and legislatures may weigh in, too. Getty Images, for 
one, believes its rights have been infringed. It’s suing 
Stability Al, the creators of image generator Stable 


Diffusion, for including its copyrighted images in train- 
ing data without permission. 

Separately, three visual artists are suing Stability Al, 
Midjourney and DeviantArt, contending that they are 
“2ist-century collage tools that violate the rights of 


millions of artists.” Other artists have teamed up with 
computer scientists to develop Glaze, a DRM system of 
sorts. According to its creators, Glaze “enables artists to 
apply ‘style cloaks’ to their art before sharing it online,” 
hampering Al's ability to mimic their work. 

The European parliament's Artificial Intelligence Act 
is expected to require developers of generative Al tools 


to disclose whether they included copyrighted material in 
training data, which, according to The Financial Times, would 
allow copyright owners to demand payment. 

Meanwhile, Adobe is sidestepping these issues entirely. 
In March, it launched Firefly, an Al image generator trained 
solely on public domain works and those to which Adobe 
has the rights. 

As you can see, the landscape is extremely dynamic. And it’s 
changing daily. 


FORWARD-LOOKING 
The forward-looking question is: Can new works created with 
Al be copyrighted? 

As of March 16, 2023, the US Copyright Office (USCO) 
requires any use of Al to be disclosed. Its policy guidance is that 
works created entirely by Al are not copyrightable, because 
human authorship is non-negotiable. Works containing a mix 
of human and Al contributions may be copyrightable, but Al 
elements will be excluded from the copyright. 

The 2022 comic book Zarya of the Dawn by Kris Kashtanova 
offers a key case study. Initially, the USCO approved 
Kashtanova's application for copyright, but when it learned (via 
the artist’s social media) that Kashtanova had used Midjourney 
to generate the images, it rescinded the registration and 
granted a new, narrower copyright covering only the text and 
the “arrangement of the images,” not the images themselves. 


OK...SO NOW WHAT? 

None of this is settled law, and it won't be until federal 
courts rule definitively, or the US Congress passes new 
legislation. So, in the meantime, what best practices should 
creators and producers follow? 

For guidance, | turned to Tom Selz, a retired entertainment 
and copyright attorney and founding partner of Frankfurt 
Kurnit Klein & Selz, who now consults in the industry. (Full 
disclosure: He represented me from 2008 to 2021.) 

Selz advises that if your creative process includes Al, there's 
no way to be sure that you'll be able to copyright all elements 
of a finished work, or that you'll be free and clear of infringe- 
ment claims brought by those whose copyrighted material 
was included in Al training data. 

That uncertainty potentially jeopardizes your projects at 


every stage—including your ability to raise money (financiers 
generally won't invest in content that can’t be copyrighted); 
distribute finished programming (distributors require you to 
represent and warrant that the rights you're granting them are 
free of third-party claims); create derivative works; and even 
secure E&O insurance. 

Copyright ownership by local producers is also a prerequi- 
site for some tax credit schemes, so if they are a pillar of your 
financing, Al could inject significant uncertainty. 

Selz stresses that even if you believe that your use of Al is 
OK, and that copyright will eventually be granted, the inability 
to definitively secure your rights can cause significant prob- 
lems. The costs of defending a copyright claim can be huge, in 
both time and money. 
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The safest route for now is not to use Al for anything 
creatively foundational to your content, including character 
designs, characterization or story material. If those elements 
are uncopyrightable, you won't be able to grant exclusive 
rights to a single frame of content that incorporates them, let 
alone pursue L&M deals. 

In addition, your agreements with employees and inde- 
pendent contractors should require them to represent and 
warrant that their work product does not incorporate Al 
material. You're required to disclose any use of Al, so it should 
only be used at your express direction. 

Finally, before making an R&D investment in generative Al, 
carefully weigh the potential fallout if Al-originated contribu- 
tions are excluded from copyright. 

On a more positive note, using Al-generated material for 
inspiration (e.g., mood boards) is probably fine if you're not 
incorporating it into finished product. 

Needless to say, the issues here are complex—and changing 
at a blistering pace—so seek legal counsel before making any 
decisions about the use of Al. And given that laws vary from 
country to country, you'll need to keep an eye on developing 
copyright and IP doctrine globally. 


The safest route for 
now is not to use Al 
for anything creatively 
foundational to your 
content, including 
character designs. 


Remember, too, that lawyers and operators don’t always 
see eye to eye. Producers are constantly under tremendous 
pressure to move faster and cut costs. Will some make a 
calculated choice to sacrifice the copyrightability of certain 
content elements (such as non-acting props or background 
art) to save time and money? No doubt. And others will push 
the envelope more aggressively. 

On behalf of generative humans, thanks for reading this far. 
Next up, a topic that hits close to home for me as the son of 
a painter, grandson of a comic book artist, dad of a writer and 
comedian, and as a storyteller myself: What are the ethical 
considerations around using Al in the creative process? I’m 
excited to explore this and hear your feedback! 1 
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Netflix’s Stranger Things has taken subtitles to new 
dimensions, with graphic descriptions of sounds 


“ae that are almost as popular as the show itself 


COURTESY OF NETFLIX 


Localization sparks an explosion 
N E A R YO U in subbing and dubbing. 
BY: NICK KREWEN, WITH FILES FROM JEREMY DICKSON 
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[anxious’$ynth music playing] 


hen subtitles go viral, you know you're onto something. Season 

four of Netflix's popular series Stranger Things added a sen- 
sory dimension with closed-captioned subtitles ranging from “tentacles 
squelching wetly” to “swarm chittering,” inspiring a genre of dedicated 
memes and revealing how avidly younger viewers are embracing printed 
text on screen. 

The worldwide popularity of South Korean drama Squid Game— 
subbed in 31 languages and dubbed in 13—further confirms that the 
globalization of content is fueling what used to be considered an 
unsexy sector of the entertainment business. 

Localization—the use of subtitles, closed captioning and overdub- 
bing dialogue for local audiences—is increasing in popularity as both 
linear broadcasting and OTT streamers ramp 
up content portfolios for worldwide viewers. 

The numbers reflect enormous growth 
potential, according to market analysts. 
Verified Market Research forecasts a 50% 
increase in the global film dubbing market 
from US$2.4 billion in 2019 to USS3.6 bil- 
lion by 2027; and Market Research Future 
predicts that the global translation service 
market will exceed US$47 billion by 2031, 
largely driven by the media and entertain- 
ment sectors. 

Localization is also becoming more com- 
plex, says Chris Carey, EVP of operations for the Americas and head of 
global marketing for LA-based lyuno, the largest localization services 
provider in the world. And that complexity has required many busi- 
nesses in the sector to rethink their operating models and approach to 
client relationships. 

“The industry has gone through a big transformation,” says Carey, 
whose company operates 67 facilities in 34 countries, specifically serv- 
ing filmed entertainment. “Localization was always, ‘We make our show, 
we sell it to the market we produce in—which is largely an English- 
speaking market—and we give it to some other guys to dub into a few 
languages.’ It was an afterthought.” 

Today, lyuno’s approach to localization is much more tactical. “Now, 
the strategic planning of [taking a project] all the way to the green- 
light of a TV show or film has the studios and producers thinking about 
which markets they want to go to, and how they will release it and 
build up the expectation with post-production and localization manag- 
ers to start building a pipeline for hitting day-and-date [multi-platform 
releases] worldwide.” 


[tentacles 
undulating 
moistly] 
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[guttural gurgling) 


This is especially true of kid-oriented content, which was already 
playing a big role in the growth of the localization market pre-2020. 
But the arrival of the pandemic and a suddenly voracious demand for 
localized programming to entertain children stuck at home changed the 
landscape significantly. 

That demand has spawned an increase in subtitled and dubbed works 
in territories all around the world, including North America. 

The effort is clearly warranted: In a 2021 survey by London-based Kids 
Industries, 74% of American parents said their children (ages five to 15) 
viewed content with closed captions or subtitles, and half of parents 


polled in the US and UK said their kids required subtitles or closed cap- 
tions to enrich their enjoyment of content viewing experiences. 

The global demand for kids and family 
content—especially library content—on 
both streaming platforms and _ traditional 
linear TV has created a constant stream of 
localization work that hasn’t let up. 

“Most of the dubbing businesses have had 
their best years ever because of the amazing 
growth in TV viewing for kids and families in 
every language," says Deeny Kaplan, EVP of 
Miami-based The Kitchen, a global localiza- 
tion firm that offers subtitling, dubbing, video 
game localization and anime and media ser- 
vices from 14 locations around the world. 

But that growth has brought its own set of challenges to keep up 
with demand, including building new dubbing studios and continually 
sourcing new voice talent, engineers, translators and adaptors. 

And it’s not simply a case of pasting in the translations aurally or 
visually, says Greg Peters, Netflix’s COO and CPO. “We're learning how 
to make that localization more compelling to our members...and how 
to present these titles in an emotionally evocative way,” he says, add- 
ing that Netflix subtitled seven million run-time minutes and dubbed 
another five million in 2021. 

Meanwhile, lyuno—whose main volume is in the dubbing and sub- 
bing business, according to Carey—bought BTI Studios in 2019 and 
SDI Media in 2021 with the intention of becoming “a strategic partner.” 
He adds that the purchase of BTI (which provides both services in 
more than 80 languages for kids content creators including Disney, 
WildBrain, CAKE and Hasbro) and SDI (which services 37 countries in 
Asia, EMEA and the Americas) allows lyuno to forge more of an enter- 


prising relationship with content producers and plan the localization 
process earlier. 
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DIVERSITY 
IN DUBBING 


BY: JEREMY DICKSON 


Paris-based TeamTO searched for actors to dub the 
As French voices for multiple Asian characters in its popular 
CG-animated action/comedy series Jade Armor, a major problem 
cropped up—the studio couldn't find any voice actors with the 
required skills. 

“We know there are Asian voice actors in France, but those 
actors aren't trained to work on French animation dubs due to lack 
of resources and access,” says Guillaume Hellouin, president and 
co-founder of TeamTO. “And while animation studios have been 
featuring more diverse characters in their stories, the industry is 
becoming increasingly aware of the low representation of cultural 
and social communities among voice actors.” 

To address the lack of diversity in the dubbing sector, TeamTO’s 
Ecole Cartoucherie Animation Solidaire (ECAS)—France’s first com- 
prehensive free animation school—partnered with French prodco 
Frog Box (PJ Masks) and post-production service provider Titrafilm 
last year to develop and launch a new dubbing course to train pro- 


fessional actors for animation. 
According to Hellouin, who is also the president of ECAS, Frog 


Box joined the initiative after it had difficulty finding a Black voice 
actor to do the dubbing in France for the titular character in Kiya 
& the Kimoja Heroes, the studio's new CG-animated preschool 
series co-produced by South Africa's Triggerfish Animation and 
Hasbro's eOne. 

Launching this fall, the ECAS dubbing course recruits, trains, casts 
and groups new dubbing actors based on existing gaps in the market, 
thus growing the talent pool currently available to the French and 
European markets for clients and other dubbing providers. 

“It is open to any French actors, although the idea is to identify 
people who have a strong potential for dubbing and voice creation, 
but who have not already been formally trained in the profession,” 
says Hellouin. “By going outside the existing, traditional recruitment 
networks, we hope to expand and diversify the pool of available 
dubbing actors, because the market needs more varied voices from 
actors of different backgrounds, both ethnically and socially.” 

Following a selection process based on actors’ self-taped 
auditions, the program will offer three five-day courses for five par- 
ticipants each, training 15 actors in total. ECAS expects to accept 
more actors in 2024, says Hellouin. 

Located in TeamTO’s studio in Bourg-lés-Valence, France, ECAS 
was created in 2018 for students with no prior experience or qual- 
ifications, and no access to elite educational programs. Along with 
dubbing, the school offers an eight-month course in 3D animation 
that’s open to 30 students a year (eventually increasing to 50), as 
well as a storyboarding course in collaboration with Canadian studio 
House of Cool. 

The school’s success rate bodes well for the future of its new dub- 
bing course. More than 83% of ECAS’s animation and storyboarding 
graduates (98 in total) are currently working for TeamTO, while the 
remaining 20 are working for other studios in France and Canada. 


“Now it’s more like a well-planned supply chain and integration with 
our customers,” says Carey, adding that the deals give lyuno access to 
a larger pool of child actors, music talent and translation experts. 

Today, lyuno boasts more than 3,000 full-time employees and 
thousands of freelance adaptors, translators and actors—as well 
as more than 270 recording studios and 130-plus mixing rooms 
globally—and the company has delivered upwards of 35 million 
subtitled minutes of content, along with 10 million dubbed minutes 
in more than 100 languages. 

With a client roster that includes Disney, Amazon, DreamWorks, 
Warner Bros. Discovery, Hasbro/eOne, HBO and BBC Studios—and 
functioning as a preferred fulfilment and post partner for Netflix, 
which produces original films and TV shows in more than 50 coun- 
tries—lyuno reported more than US$450 million in revenue in 2021, 
and it continues to expand with new hirings. 

“Business is booming,” says Carey, who was BTI’s CRO and GM of 
US operations until lyuno scooped up the company four years ago. 


CULTURAL FLEXIBILITY 

Not surprisingly, localization requires flexibility along with cultural 
sensitivity. “When we started The Kitchen EMEA and began build- 
ing the global brand, we did it because the international networks 
were saying we need two things: capacity—because we have a 
lot of work—and [the ability] to go to one source for multiple 
languages, like a one-stop shop,” Kaplan explains. “Because pro- 
gramming is dubbed into so many languages—or subtitled, or 
both—we need to have the flexibility to do as many languages 
as we can for our clients. The challenge is making sure that those 
things are continuous. 

“We can now do neutral Spanish in The Kitchen Miami, Mexico 
and Argentina. We have a lot of growth there. We do Brazilian 
Portuguese in Brazil and Miami. You need the capacity and the abil- 
ity to grow as the industry warrants.” 

And when the equation involves a cast of children, even more 
challenges are thrown into the mix. 

"As a producer, it’s hard because you are restricted on the days and 
the amount of time per day that you can work with kids," explains 
Martina Berninger, managing director for Germany at European spe- 
cialist Eva Localization. “Also, the types of permits you require differ 
by country and might even differ by city. In Madrid, it’s a totally 
different story than it is in Barcelona.” 

Producers also have to keep cultural distinctions in mind, and 
these often require a bit of research, says Kaplan. “If you are [broad- 
casting in] India, the characters can’t hold hands, for example,” she 
notes. “You have to look at code compliance as well, so it’s not just 
the translation. [It’s also] who is your audience, what is the age, what 
is accepted, etc. We have to know all of this before we even start 
the translation.” 

Kaplan adds that the highest demand for children’s voices is in 


the two to 10 age range, since the onset of of male puberty affects 
young boys’ vocal timber after age 10. “Once little boys are Il years 
old, their voices change, so we have to keep developing young chil- 
dren in our talent pool.” 

Adds Berninger, “It’s also a challenge if the kid doesn’t want to 
voice act anymore. You need another solution.” 

However, there are some advantages to working with child voice 
actors. For one thing, it’s easier to find a match to replace a child’s 


Hiring child voice actors for dubbing 
means adhering to each country’s 
restrictions on kids’ work schedules 


and respecting cultural differences 


voice than it is to replace an adult’s, says Berninger. “Childlike voices 
tend to resemble each other more closely because they are not refined 
ona single tone.” 

Other solutions that some localization providers have been turning 
to include automation, Al and machine-learning platforms that handle 
translation, subtitling and dubbing. To that end, lyuno’s Carey says his 
company is heavily invested in R&D. “We apply technology, automation 


and state-of-the-art advanced tech like Al, neuro-machine translation, 
voice synthesis and voice cloning,” he explains. “These are all a part of 
our pipeline of research, innovation and applied sciences.” 

lyuno also developed an in-house subtitling process, adds Carey. “We 
have a global cloud that runs all of our subtitling workloads, and we 
have a global studio management system that deals with booking the 
recording room and the talent, and putting the script into an automated 
system that the engineer, director and actor can have in front of them.” 

lyuno’s co-founder and co-owner, David Lee, has also invested 
in California-based Al-powered XL8, one of the leading providers of 
machine translation engines. Carey says XL8 has completed millions of 
translations over the years by training the translation engine. “We can 
teach the engine the right way to translate source language X to target 
language Y,” he notes. 

Of course, there's always the question of cost. Oz Krakowski, chief 
revenue officer of Israel-based Deepdub, says his company relies heav- 
ily on artificial intelligence to create low-cost workflows for adaptation, 
using a “voice-generation” process that includes “either text-to-speech 
that we use for scripted and high-quality localization, or voice guides, 
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where we have experienced voice talent go in and record a guide for 
all of the characters. Then we can replace those voice guides with the 
machine-generated voice that we cast.” 

Using voice guides immediately lowers the complexity of the entire 
dubbing process, says Krakowski. “Casting in the traditional work- 
flow takes about two to three weeks. It’s an expensive process, and 
it is also tedious,” he explains. “For us, it takes less than a day. We cast 
machine-generated voices. We also only need two to four voice talents 
for an entire show. Traditionally, you need 25 to 50 voice talents. Our 
way improves the turn-around time and the cost for high-quality dubs.” 

This process also saves up to 30% in studio costs, he adds. “We have 
a low-cost workflow. We transcribe our content, automatically cast 
voices, and machine-generate the voices. We have a person that qual- 
ity-checks from a curation POV. It is low-cost, very fast, and works for 
some types of content." 

In terms of future growth in regionalized markets, FAST channels 
are proving to be fertile for localization expansion—especially when it 
comes to certain types of kids content, says Krakowski. 

“The big demand is for FAST channels right now, which will also 
require animated kids content, because there’s a ton of content out 
there that never went on broadcast, but is waiting to be monetized,” 
he notes. “FAST channels are the way for all of those library owners 
to monetize this content. FAST is the only solution because they are 
not going to spend hundreds of millions of dollars dubbing to other 
languages for something that has no subscription. The monetization is 
only based on advertising.” [ 
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ANNECY@#AHOY! 


BY: RYAN TUCHOW & SADHANA BHARANIDHARAN 


This selection of series concepts headed to theylakeside French market highlights how producers 
around the world are working to engage the youngest demo. Age-appropriate lessons in geometry, 
physics and the power of the outdoors should be running themes on the Annecy sales floor in June. 


Preschool 


The Clumps Encouraging imaginative play outdoors, this mixed- 


media series centers around three creatures who live 
Producer: Igloo Animations (Ireland) underground in a human family’s backyard. Taking inspi- 
Style: Live action and 2D animation ration from how their human neighbors play, the Clumps 
Format: 26 x seven minutes venture above ground for a few minutes each day to 
Budget: USS3 million have fun and learn. Their adventures span from feeding 
Status: A trailer, bible, sample script and episode outlines are in a bee sugar water, to making their own instruments out 
hand. Igloo is looking for broadcasters, financing and co-producers. of objects from nature. Igloo CEO Trevor Courtney is 
Delivery: 18 months from greenlight writing and directing the series. 
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Mondays with Maddy 


Producer: Sow You Entertainment (Ireland) 

Style: 2D animation 

Format: 39 x seven minutes 

Budget: Approximately USS4.8 million 

Status: A bible, two scripts and a sizzle reel are complete. Sow You is on the 
hunt for broadcast presales. 

Delivery: Q4 2025 
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Preschool 


Seven decades might separate six-year-old Maddy from her 
octogenarian grandfather, but that doesn’t stop the pair 
from having fun together doing the simplest of tasks. Typical 
episodes might see them journeying upstairs on Walter’s 
chair-lift to retrieve a scarf stolen by the cat, or exploring the 
story behind Walter's gold medal. They're connected by their 
love of music and their interest in learning about each other. 
Peter Hirsch (Arthur) and Chris Dicker (Jessy and Nessy) are 
the series creators. 


Papo Hapo 


Co-producers: Mako (Turkey), August Media (Singapore), 
Fatboy Animations (Kenya), Karrot Animation (UK) 

Style: CG animation 

Format: 52 x Tl minutes 

Budget: US$300,000 to US$350,000 per episode 

Status: A bible and four scripts are ready, with 20% of the 
budget secured. The producers are now seeking broadcasters, 
co-producers and distributors. 

Delivery: Q3 2025 


Set in an East African village, a girl and her animal friends learn 
about the local environment and culture in episodes that 
include preparing an environmentally friendly surprise party 
for a tree—who is also a wise mentor—and encouraging an 
insecure zebra to be confident about the way she looks. Irmak 
Atabek Ndungu and Mbithi Maysa created this charming series, 
and Kenyan writer/singer Wangari Grace is penning the scripts. 
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Preschool ‘ha Wu bb les 


Producer: Luminous Blue (US) 

Style: CG animation 

Format: 20 x seven minutes 

Budget: USS4 million 

Status: A bible and script are ready to show to potential broadcasters 
and distributors. 

Delivery: Fall 2024 


A young science genius and her mom meet four excitable creatures 
called Wubbles, who help them explore the life lessons that physics can 
teach. From learning how gravity affects a pogo stick, to understanding 


the magnetism behind bouncy castles, Piper finds educational moments 


Boc k- Bock Ch icken in everything she does. The series aims to make basic physics concepts 


fun for preschoolers, with a formula of comedy and education. 


Co-producers: Paper Owl Films (Ireland), CAKE (UK) 

Style: 2D animation 

Format: 52 x five minutes 

Budget: USS7.3 million 

Status: A bible and script are completed, and the partners are 
looking for initial broadcasters. 

Delivery: Q4 2025 


Created by former BBC Children’s producer Sarah Legg-Barratt 
(Peter Rabbit, Bing), Bock-Bock Chicken stars three barnyard ani- 
mals who spend their days turning the everyday shapes around 
them—from square cardboard boxes to round hoops and but- 
tons—into exciting toys. The show aims to teach kids basic 
geometry through play. 


MOODS 


Producer: Toon Factory (France) 

Style: 2D animation 

Format: 52 x seven minutes 

Budget: USS5.5 million 

Status: A dozen scripts, graphic/literary bibles, an animatic and animation test are 
available. Looking for presales and broadcasters. 

Delivery: April 2025 


Based on an original concept from indie development 


exec Séverine Vuillaume (Gormiti, Martin Mystery), 
this series is about a dozen colorful characters that 
each represent a primary emotion experienced by chil- 
dren. The social-emotional lesson underpinning the 
toon is understanding how to identify and manage 
your emotions and navigate relationships. Marie-Laure 
Pitschon Lautric is also attached as a director and 
graphic designer. Ti 
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Bardot Brasserie 

If you want classic French food and cocktails, Bardot Brasserie 
in Aria is the place to go. They have a great wine list, and my 
favorite French onion soup on the strip. It’s a nice, quiet place 
for good food and conversation. If you go for brunch, order 
the French toast and bottomless mimosas. 


Best Friend 

Go through the convenience store on Park MGM's casino 
floor to get into Roy Choi's hotspot for Korean street food 
and a late-night party scene. The energy here is good, and 
the food even better. Whether you're there for the tacos or 
a cold beer and tempura, you won't be disappointed. You 
also won't be able to have a conversation you can actually 
hear, but you'll have fun dancing in your seat. 


Superfrico 

This hidden gem in The Cosmopolitan is relatively new. Its 
Italian-esque food is SO delicious, and the entertainment 
is wild. There are multiple rooms, so be sure to ask where 
you will be seated when you book your reservation. Bonus: 
There's a ski lodge speakeasy inside that has great cocktails! 


The NoMad Bar 

The bar in the NoMad Hotel serves dinner and late-night bites 
(the truffled Hot Chips are a must-have). In addition to quality 
cocktails (try the Hot Lips), there's live entertainment nightly 
from Thursday to Sunday, including piano sing-alongs. (Yes, you 
can request songs. | love anything by Public Enemy!) 


On The Record 

Overwhelmed by the thought of Vegas mega-clubs and 
electronic music? On The Record is a speakeasy club located 

in Park MGM. There are two DJs—one plays ’80s favorites in 
the outdoor space, and the other plays hip hop inside the club. 
There are also karaoke rooms you can book for private events. 


AREAI5 

Billiards, axe throwing, indoor golf, zipline racing, zombie 
hunts, immersive art experiences...you'll need to make mul- 
tiple visits to see everything that Area 15 has to offer! Also, 
check out its Lost Spirits Distillery venue for the best in rum, 
whiskey...and Cirque performers. (Buy tickets in advance.) 


The Neon Museum 

This ode to the Vegas of old is just north of the strip. Its “main 
boneyard” features more than 250 signs that are ground-lit 

for display at night, and more that are always illuminated. Its 
gorgeous Visitors Center—a restored 1961 gem of modern 
design—is worth the trip alone. (Buy tickets ahead of time.) 


Menal is SVP of global licensing at Dee Dee 
International. When she’s not locking down 
deals, she’s going to small venue concerts to see 
her favorite bands. Menal travels to Las Vegas 
often, and is always on the lookout for new and 
different dining and entertainment experiences. 
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INTERCONTINENTAL HOTEL 


30+ years of connecting distributors, 
streamers and acquisition executives in the 
Central and Eastern Europe region 


325+ | 100+ | 5O+ 


BUYERS EXHIBITORS | COUNTRIES 


Claire Macdonald, Executive Producer, NATPE Budapest * cmacdonald@brunico.com 


kidscreen 


GGEST EVENT op 


SAVE THE DATES! 
Registration opens in July. 


